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chaptp:r  I. 

VALUABLE  SEA  SERVICES  FORGOTTEN. 

O  many  important  services  rendered 
by  our  sea  forces  in  the  American 
Revohition  have  been  brought  to 
ight  recently,  as  to  substantially 
enlarge  the  historical  perspective  of  our  struggle 
for  independence.  For  more  than  a  century  our 
histories  have  given  the  impression  that  Ameri- 
can independence  was  achieved  almost  entirely 
through  the  operation  of  our  armies.  Later  re- 
search gives  indubitable  evidence  that  our  cam- 
paigns on  the  ocean  contributed  vastly  more  to 
establishing  the  United  States  as  a  nation  than 
American  history  has  given  credit  for. 

Indeed,  when  we  come  to  investigate  old  world 
records  for  the  period  of  1775-1783,  we  find  that 
the  operations  of  American  sea  forces  assumed 
a  prominence  (as  viewed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic)  which  entered  largely  in  determin- 
ing the  final  attitude  of  European  nations  toward 
the  young  republic. 

This,  and  the  fact  that  the  present-day  map  of 
the  world  is  being  completely  revolutionized, 
with  the  United  States  being  irresistibly  forced 
into  a  position  as  the  pivotal  power  of  the  earth 
(a  position  in  which  our  sea  forces  of  the  future 
will  become  our  main  reliance  for  national  de- 
fense and  safety),  renders  it  of  vital  importance 
that  the  American  people  have  a  clear  idea  of 
what  our  sea  forces  accomplished  in  attaining 
and  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  United 
States. 


A  few  illustrations  will  show  to  what  a  surprising 
extent  the  really  wonderful  achievements  of  our  sea 
forces  in  the  Revolution  have  been,  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  overlooked  in  our  histories. 

Our  "Ticonderogas  of  the  Sea." 

We  have  read  of  Ethan  Allen's  seizure  of  Ticon- 
deroga  with  its  garrison  of  forty-nine  men,  but 
how  many  know  of  the  capture  of  the  sixty-three 
Hessian  chasseurs  by  the  Massachusetts  cruisers 
Tyrannicide  and  Massacliiisctts,  manned  by  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  ?  For  three 
hours  these  little  craft  fought  the  British  bark 
Lazvusdalc,  besides  a  ship  and  six  other  vessels 
( manned  by  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  men,  aside 
from  the  chasseurs)  and  captured  them  ;  three  of 
the  enemy  l>eing  killed.  TicDiideroga  was  taken 
without  tiic  loss  of  a  man. 

Or,  how  many  know  that  the  Massachusetts,  in 
September,  1776,  fought  and  captured  a  company 
of  British  dragoons  who  were  in  transport  aboard  a 
6-gun  brig  manned  by  a  crew  of  twenty-eight  men? 

Either  of  these  captures  ecjualed  Allen's  exploit 
in  brilliancy  and  daring,  and  exceeded  it  in  magni- 
tude;  yet,  a  great  number  of  geographical  points 
in  the  United  States  have  been  named  Ticonderoga 
in  honor  of  the  Green  Mountain  hero  while  these 
notable  sea  captures  for  more  than  a  century  have 
remained,  practically,  unknown. 

"Stony  Points"  of  the  Ocean. 

Readers  of  American  history  are  familiar  with 
"Mad"  Anthony  Wayne's  brilliant  capture  of  Stony 
Point  and  its  garrison  of  nearly  six  hundred  sol- 
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diers,  but  are  they  so  familiar  with  that  desperate 
midnight  battle  of  June  17,  1776,  in  Nantasket 
Roads  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  three  hun- 
dred British  soldiers  of  the  71st  Regiment,  after  a 
struggle  in  which  the  British  commander,  Major 
Menzies,  and  eighteen  of  his  men  were  killed;  or 
of  the  capture  of  four  hundred  Highlanders,  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  by  the  14-gun  brig  Andrea 
Doria? 

Wayne  made  prisoners  of  fewer  than  six  hundred 
British  soldiers  while,  in  these  two  sea  fights,  fully 
seven  hundred  men  from  two  of  the  best  English 
regiments  were  captured.  There  are  fifteen  Wayne 
counties  in  the  United  States  but  not  one  named  in 
honor  of  these  important  sea  fights. 

Battle  of  Trenton  Rivaled  at  Sea. 

It  is  well  known  that  Washington,  by  his  bold 
dash  at  Trenton,  made  prisoners  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand Hessians,  but  it  may  not  be  so  well  known  that 
the  14-gun  brig  Mars  of  Pennsylvania,  manned  by 
only  sixty  men,  after  a  severe  action,  captured  the 
transport  Polly  having  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
Hessians  aboard ;  or  that,  about  the  time  Washing- 
ton was  crossing  the  Delaware  to  attack  Trenton, 
the  Pennsylvania  6-gun  sloop  Congress,  manned  by 
only  thirty  men,  captured  the  troopship  Oxford 
with  two  hundred  and  twenty  Britisii  soldiers 
aboard :  or  that  the  24-gun  ship  Alfred  captured  a 
transport  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  troops  on 
board;  or  that  the  4-gun  schooner  Warren  of  Con- 
necticut, manned  by  only  fifty  men,  captured  a  ves- 
sel transporting  one  hundred  British  soldiers ;  or 
that  on  April  7,  1779,  three  Continental  cruisers 
secured  more  than  two  hundred  English  troops. 

Thus  we  find  that,  in  these  five  sea  battles  alone, 
fully  nine  hundred  of  the  enemy's  troops  were  taken 
on  the  high  seas  by  American  war  craft — a  number 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Hessians  made  prisoners 
at  Trenton.  Trenton  is  famous  in  American  his- 
tory, but  scarcely  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
brilliant  victories  on  the  sea  is  generally  known. 

In  the  course  of  the  war,  our  sea  forces  captured 
(and,  in  most  instances,  only  after  severe  fighting) 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  British  troops  while 
in  transport  on  the  ocean. 

26,000   British   Seamen   Captured. 

We  know  that  Burgoyne  surrendered  about  six 
thousand  men  after  Saratoga,  and  Cornwallis  fewer 
than  eight  thousand  at  Yorktown,  but  we  may  not 
know  that,  in  the  seven  years  of  the  war,  our  sea 
forces  made  prisoners  of  more  than  26,000  British 
sailors — a  class  of  men  England  could  least  afford 


to  lose.  She  could  replace  her  troops  captured  in 
America  so  long  as  the  supply  of  mercenaries  held 
out  but  she  could  not  replace  her  sailors  nor  readily 
provide  more  vessels  with  which  to  transport  sol- 
diers and  munitions  of  war  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  above  estimate  of  26,000  sailors  captured  by 
our  sea  forces  from  the  English  has  been  based  on 
an  exhaustive  calculation  in  which  only  authenti- 
cated instances  of  capture,  officially  recorded  by  the 
United  States  government  in  1850,  have  been  con- 
sidered. Without  doubt,  there  were  many  captures 
of  which  all  record  has  been  lost,  so  that  26,000  is 
below,  rather  than  above,  the  actual  number  of  such 
prisoners  made  by  our  sea  forces. 

Gideon  Chapman  Rivals  Sergeant  Jasper's  Feat. 

Sergeant  Jasper's  heroic  feat  in  restoring  the  flag 
on  the  rampart  of  Fort  Moultrie,  amid  a  storm  of 
shot  from  Sir  Peter  Parker's  squadron,  is  house- 
hold history,  but  how  many  have  heard  of  the  even 
more  heroic  feat  of  Gideon  Chapman,  who  lost  his 
life  while  endeavoring  to  save  the  frigate  Trumbull's 
mast  in  her  desperate  battle  with  the  British  war 
ship  Jl'attl'  Chapman  was  "one  of  the  bravest  and 
noblest  of  our  young  men,"  a  nephew  of  Major 
Chapman  who  fell  in  the  Orchard  fight  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  White  Plains. 

For  nearly  three  hours  the  Truuibull  and  Watt, 
tossed  and  lurched  about  in  a  heavy  sea,  had  been 
fighting  each  other  at  such  close  quarters  that,  at 
times,  their  yards  interlocked  and  gunwads,  fre- 
<|uently.  were  blown  into  the  opposing  craft.  An 
unlucky  shot  passed  through  the  Trmnbnll's  main- 
mast, close  to  the  deck,  and  caused  it  to  totter. 
Chapman  volunteered  to  go  up  and  secure  the  mast 
with  emergency  stays  and  shrouds. 

Up  the  dizzy  heights  he  climbed,  the  fearful  roll- 
ing and  pitching  of  the  ship  threatening  at  every  in- 
stant to  hurl  the  enormous  weight  of  masts,  yards 
and  sails  into  the  sea.  Before  Chapman  could  com- 
plete his  perilous  task,  the  mast  went  over  the  side 
with  a  crash  that,  for  the  moment,  drowned  the 
roar  of  battle,  and  the  hero  perished  in  the  sea. 
There  are  seven  counties  in  the  United  States  named 
Jasper  in  honor  of  the  hero  of  Fort  Moultrie — there 
is  not  one  Chapman  County. 

75  Officers,  Marines  and  Sailors  Frozen  to  Death. 

Our  histories  record  that  several  of  Washington's 
men  were  frozen  to  death  when  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware to  attack  Trenton,  but  scarcely  is  it  known  that 
seventy-five  officers,  marines  and  sailors  were  slowly 
frozen  to  death  aboard  the  Massachusetts  20-gun 
cruiser  General  Arnold.  December  26  and  27,  1778, 
in  sight  of  Plymouth  Rock. 
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OUR  SEA  FORCES  FOUGHT 
MORE  THAN  200  BATTLES 
^ND  MADE   MORE    THAN 
'^,P9Q  PRISONERS. 


B(?ir(5H    COMIrtfRCE  AND  ITS   IvlANr 
OFPENDWr  INDUSTRIES  NEARLV  R0IN6D 


oiDr  land  forces  fought 

ABOUT     50  BATTUES    AND 

"dE   about    16,000    PRISONERS 


EN/SLAMiS    HOME   WATER 
RENDERED  UNSAFE 


CAMADIAN    COMMERCt 
ANNIHILATED 


LOAN.5   AOGREGATING    FEWER  TWAN 
»l0,OOO,0OO   W£(?E    SECURED  BY 
AMERICANS   IN   EUROPE.      OUR  SEA 
FORCES     BROUOHr    SAFELY    INTO 
PORT    MORE    THAN   ^20,000,000 
IN  CAaH  OS  SOLID    SPECIE  VALUES 


NEWrOUNDLANO 
FI5HU)IES  PEVASTATCO 


MORE  THAN   I700    BRITISH  ANO 
HESSIAN    TROOPS   CAPTURED    BY  OOR 
aCA  FORCES  ON  THE  OCEAN 


EfuGLISH    COMMUNICATIONS   BETWEEN    THE 
NEW  AND  OLP  WORLDS    CONiTANTT-r    HARASSED 
BY   00<?    SEA    FORCES 
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MORE  AMERICANS    WERE  KfLLED  IN  A 
WAV4L    BATTLE   OFF  BERMUDA    THAN    IN 
ANY  ONE  LAND  BATTLE   OF  THE   PEVOLUTION 


D  eeRMUDA  CAPTXIPCO 


OUR  SEA   FORCES    REDUCED    eSITISH 
WE,">T  INDIE.S   TO    STARVATION. 


FffOM   1775    TO  1730    OUf^   ARMY    OF    THE 
SEA"  NEVER   WUMBERED   FEWEI?   THAN  6,0<X> 
VETERAN*.      THEY    MAD  NO  "WINTER  QOARTlRi, 
-  EY  F0U15HT  IN  EVERY    MONTH  OF  EVERY  VE At? 


BRITISH    WEST  AFRICAN 
TRADE    REDUCED    FROM 
^e,OO0,CO0    TO 
$■{,^00,000 


IT   WAS    SOLELY    BY   MEANS   OF 
OUR  SEA  FORCES  THJT  MUNITIONS 
OF  WW?  WERE   TRftN^PORTED 
ACR06.5   THE  ATLANTIC  AND 
FTOTMTHE     WEST  INDIES. 
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THE  COMPLETED   SCENE  OF  OUR  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 

American  sea  forces  rendered  services  of  far  greater  importance  and  extent  in  tfie  cause  of  independence 
than  our  histories  have  credited  them  with — as  a  close  inspection  of  this  chart  will  show.  They  "carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country"  at  more  than  200  points. 


A  Sea  Battle  Oft  Ferrol,  Spain,  Dec.  12,  1782. 

Our  histories  also  give  the  impression  that  the 
struggle  for  independence  ended  with  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  So  far  as  American 
land  forces  were  concerned  this  is,  practically,  cor- 
rect, but  for  more  than  twelve  months  after  Octo- 
ber, 1781,  our  sea  forces  continued  active  opera- 
tions of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude. 

As  late  as  December  12,  1782,  one  of  the  most 
important  naval  battles  of  the  seven  years'  struggle 
took  place  off  Ferrol,  Spain,  between  the  allied 
American-French  squadrons  (of  five  war  vessels, 
mounting  100  cannon  and  manned  by  637  men)  and 
the  English  "dreadnaught"  Mediator.  At  the  battle 
of  Cowpens,  one  of  the  most  "brilliant"  in  which 
our  land  forces  were  engaged  and  one  of  the  best 
known  in  our  histories  of  the  Revolution,  only  940 
American  (handling  few  if  any  cannon)  were  en- 
gaged.     The    637    American-French    allies    began 


their  sea  battle  off  Ferrol  early  in  the  morning  and 
continued  it  until  late  that  night.  The  battle  of 
Cowpens  is  known  to  every  educated  American ;  the 
sea  battle  of  Ferrol  is  unknown  to  our  public. 

In  the  year  1782  an  "army"  of  more  than  1,500 
American  sailors,  handling  264  cannon  (a  larger 
park  of  artillery  than  any  possessed  by  either  the 
patriots  or  British  land  forces  at  any  time  during 
the  Revolution)  was  engaged  in  actual  battles 
against  the  enemy's  craft  on  the  high  seas. 

Heroic  Feat  of  the  Weston  Girls. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  deservedly,  too,  about 
"Moll"  Pitcher,  the  heroic  woman  who  took  her  hus- 
band's place  at  a  cannon  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth; 
but  how  little  is  known  of  17-year-old  Mrs.  Josiah 
Weston  and  15-year-old  Rebecca  Weston,  who  car- 
ried a  bag  of  powder,  weighing  forty  pounds,  many 
miles  through   the   wilderness   of   Maine,   in  June, 
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1775,  to  the  men  who  so  daringly  attacked  and  cap- 
tured the  British  cruiser  Margarctta,  at  Machias — 
the  "Lexington  of  the  Sea?" 

After  her  husband  had  left  to  join  in  the  attack 
on  the  king's  vessel,  Mrs.  Weston  noticed  that  he 
had  forgotten  his  powder.  With  her  husband's  sis- 
ter, Rebecca,  she  carried  the  heavy  burden  to  Ma- 
chias. "There  were  no  road  or  bridges,"  says  a 
local  chronicler,  "and  the  two  girls  followed  spots 
on  trees,  coming  out  on  Machias  River,  where  Whit- 
neyville  now  is,  and  followed  the  river  to  Machias." 

Our  Seamen  Capture  High  Officials. 

We  all  know  that  Major-C.lcneral  Prescott  of  the 
British  army  was  cai^tured  in  a  most  daring  manner 
by  a  band  of  patriots,  but  how  many  known  that 
among  the  prisoners  made  by  our  seamen  were 
Governor  Wright  of  New  Brunswick,  Governor 
Montford  Brown  of  the  Bahamas,  Colonel  Campbell 
of  the  71st  Regiment;  a  colonel,  four  lieutenant- 
colonels  and  three  majors  taken  by  the  Massachu- 
setts 18-gun  brig  Vengeance,  of  twenty  army  officers 
taken  by  the  14-gun  cruiser  Andrea  Doria,  or  of  the 
British  lieutenant  and  adjutant  captured  while 
"shooting  rabbits  for  their  diversion"  on  an  island 
in  the  English  Channel  liy  men  from  an  American 
privateer  ? 

Nathan  Coffin  and  Moses  Brown  Defy  the  Halter. 

Americans  are  familiar  with  Nathan  Hale's  noble 
patriotism,  when  he  exclaimed  that  his  only  regret 
was  that  he  had  only  one  life  to  give  to  his  country, 
but  they  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  words  of  that 
heroic  seaman,  Nathan  Coffin,  whom  the  British  en- 
deavored to  force  into  their  service.  "Hang  me,  if 
you  will,  to  the  yard-arm  of  your  ship,  but  do  not 
ask  me  to  become  a  traitor  to  my  country,"  he  said. 

Nor  are  Americans  so  familiar  with  the  bold  de- 
fiance of  Moses  Brown  (afterward  Captain  U.  S. 
N.)  who,  while  a  prisoner  aboard  the  English  50- 
gim  ship  Experiment  and  in  the  presence  of  her 
commander.  Sir  James  Wallace,  and  his  officers, 
proposed  the  toast  "His  Excellency,  General  George 
Washington,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces."  Brown's  defiance,  easily,  might  have 
resulted  in  his  Ijeing  promptly  hanged. 


periods  in  the  course  of  the  war  when  the  main  Con- 
tinental army  numbered  fewer  than  4,000.  During 
1775  and-1776  the  American  "sea  army"  numbered 
more  than  6,000  men,  handling  more  than  800  can- 
non. We  have  a  detailed  record  showing  that  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  sixty-nine  armed 
American  vessels,  manned  by  more  than  5,000  men, 
were  actually  engaged  in  battle.  More  than  thirty 
hard-fought  battles  took  place  on  the  sea  in  these 
two  years. 

In  the  year  1779,  historically  described  as  the 
"darkest"  for  the  patriot  cause,  seventy-two  battles 
were  fought  by  our  sailors  on  the  ocean,  in  which 
8,548  American  seamen,  handling  1,150  cannon,  cap- 
tured 165  vessels,  mounting  1,082  cannon  and 
manned  Ijy  6,750  Englishmen — and  the  American 
"army  of  the  sea"  continued  an  effective  warfare  on 
the  Mistress  of  the  Ocean  in  her  own  element  down 
to  December  12,  1782. 

Lack   of    Discipline    in    Our    Land    Forces. 

While,  numerically,  the  patriot  "army  of  the  sea" 
was  not  as  large  as  that  on  land  (although  there 
were  periods  when  it  was  much  larger),  yet,  in  point 
of  efficiency,  it  was  far  superior.  Bancroft  de- 
scribed the  forces  under  Washington  early  in  the 
war,  as  "fleeting  bands  of  undisciplined  men,  ill-clad 
and  poorly  armed."  In  reference  to  the  camp 
around  Boston  he  said  that  it  "contained  a  people  in 
arms  rather  than  an  army.  No  one  could  tell  pre- 
cisely its  numbers  or  the  state  of  its  stores.  The 
soldiers  had  listed  under  different  agreements  and 
for  periods  indefinite  but  short.  Each  colony  had 
its  own  rules  of  military  government  and  its  own 
system  of  supplies ;  and  the  men,  chiefly  freeholders 
and  sons  of  freeholders,  held  themselves  bound  only 
by  specific  covenant,  of  which  they  interpreted  the 
conditions  and  reiiuired  the  fulfillment." 

Even  as  late  as  the  winter  of  1777-78,  when  Baron 
Steuben  visited  Valley  Forge,  he  found  that  our 
troops  had  not  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  the 
bayonet.  He  records :  "The  American  soldier, 
never  having  used  this  arm,  had  no  faith  in  it  and 
never  used  it  but  to  roast  his  beefsteak" ;  and  it  was 
declared  that  "5,000  to  8,000  muskets  were  lost  each 
year  by  the  discharged  soldiers  carrying  them  home 
as  souvenirs." 


Our  "Sea  Army"  6,000  Strong. 

As  to  the  number  of  Americans  actively  engaged 
in  the  Revolution,  on  sea  and  on  land,  there  has 
been  much  misconception.  Bancroft  declared  that 
"Washington  never  had  [before  Boston]  more  than 
14,500  [men]  fit  for  duty,"  and  there  were  several 


Splendid   Discipline  in   Our   Sea   Forces. 

Such  descriptions  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
.-\nierican  "army  of  the  sea."  Our  hardy  sailors 
were  ready  for  active  operations  from  the  very 
start.  They  were  the  most  thoroughly  trained  and 
efficient  bodv  of  sea-fiffhters  then  in  the  world. 
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AMl'.RICAN   SAII.DRS   WERE  VETERAN   FIGHTERS. 
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ESEK    HOPKINS 


First   Commander-in-Chief   of   the   United   States   Navy.     This  picture  shows  our  first  naval  flags. 

From  the  Dorchester  House    (London)    Collection   by  special   permission   of  the   Intc   .\inl)assailor    W'hitelaw  ReiJ. 

They  needed  no  instructions  in  the  science  of  navi-  Congress.       They    had    sliijis,    guns,    ammunition, 

gating  their  craft   and   no   drill-masters,   imported  equipments  and  stores  at  a  moment's  notice.     There 

from   Europe,   to   teach    them   the   art   of    fighting  were  no  winter  (|uarters   for  them,   for  they  were 

on  water.    Few  were  the  requisitions  they  made  on  actively  engaged  a.gainst  the  enemy  every  month  in 


VALUABLE  SEA  SERVICES  FORGOTTEN. 


every  year  of  the  war.  There  were  no  extensive  de- 
sertions from  their  ranks  and  no  considerable  muti- 
nies on  the  part  of  the  American  seamen,  and  no 
"Conway  cabals"  or  such  American  characters  as 
Benedict  Arnold  and  Charles  Lee  to  sully  their  fair 
name. 

Indeed,  the  loyalty  of  the  American  seamen  was 
conspicuous.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our 
iroojjs  deserted  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Sev- 
eral regiments  were  recruited  under  the  king's  colors 
from  Amercian  landmen.  Bancroft  wrote:  "the 
loyalists  boasted  that  as  many  soldiers  from  the 
States  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  crown  as  of  the 
continental  congress ;  and  the  boast,  though  grossly 
exaggerated,  had  some  plausible  foundation."  In 
sharp  contrast  to  this  Bancroft  records:  "Every 
efifort  was  made  [by  England]  to  gain  recruits  for 
the  army  and  navy.  Threats  and  promises  were 
used  to  induce  captive  American  sailors  to  enlist  in 
the  British  service.  'Hang  me,  if  you  will,  to  the 
yard-arm  of  }'our  ship,  but  do  not  ask  me  to  be- 
come a  traitor  to  my  country,'  was  the  answer  of 
Nathan  Coffin;  and  it  expressed  the  spirit  of  them 
all." 

A  forceful  illustration  of  the  superior  manage- 
ment prevailing  in  our  sea  forces  of  the  Revolution 
is  had  in  the  fact  that  scarcely  is  there  an  instance 
of  serious  epidemic  breaking  out  in  American  war 
craft,  and  exceedingly  few  were  the  cases  where  our 
sailors  died  through  abnormal  hardships  of  the  ser- 
vice. It  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  epidemics 
broke  out  among  our  land  forces  and  several  thou- 
sand perished.  Speaking  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Americans,  after  their  disastrous  attack  on  Quebec, 
December  31,  1775,  Bancroft  records:  "Of  about 
5,000  men  housed  under  tents  or  rudely  built  sheds 
or  huts  of  brush,  exposed  to  the  damp  air  of  night, 
fully  lialf  were  invalids;  more  than  thirty  new 
graves  were  made  every  day.  In  a  little  more  than 
two  months,  the  northern  army  lost  by  desertion  and 
death  more  than  5,000  men." 

311  Americans  Killed  in  One  Naval  Battle. 

We  must  not  forget  that  one  of  the  noblest  acts 
of  heroism  in  the  world's  military  history  of  modern 
times  was  performed  by  American  seamen  of  the 
Revolution.  In  the  famous  "Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade"  at  Balaklava  more  than  half  of  the  heroes 
survived.  That  charge  was  a  blunder  and  accom- 
plished no  substantial  result. 

On  March  7,  1778,  Captain  Nicholas  Biddle, 
U.  S.  N.,  in  the  32-gun  frigate  Randolph,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  capture  of  four  South  Carolina  State 
cruisers,  deliberatelv  advanced  to  attack  tlie  British 


64-gun  ship-of-the-line  Yarmouth,  of  thrice  the 
Randolph's  force — when  we  consider  the  heavier 
calibers  carried  by  the  British  craft.  After  a  run- 
ning fight  of  an  hour's  duration,  a  shot  penetrated 
the  Randolph's  magazine,  blowing  the  ship  up. 
Three  hundred  and  eleven  of  her  complement  of 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  officers,  marines  and  sail- 
ors were  killed — a  much  larger  number  than  those 
killed  at  Balaklava.  There  was  no  "bhinder"  about 
the  "charge"  of  "Biddle's  Three  Hundred,"  for  the 
Randolph's  four  consorts  were  saved  from  capture. 
In  no  land  battle  of  the  Revolution  did  the  Amer- 
icans have  such  a  large  number  of  men  killed  as  in 
this  naval  action.  Our  heaviest  army  casualties  were 
at  Brandywine,  where  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
Americans  were  killed.  At  Germantown  we  had 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  killed,  and  at  Bunker 
Hill,  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  In  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Randolph  and  Yarmouth,  three  hundred 
and  eleven  Americans  were  killed. 

8,000  American  Seamen  Perished  in  Battle  or  Prison. 

The  total  number  of  Americans  killed  in  the  land 
battles  of  the  Revolution  was  3,201.  Of  our  sea 
forces  there  is  definite  record  of  615  having  been 
killed,  but,  as  many  records  are  missing,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  that  represents  not  more  than  half  the 
number.  Add  to  this  the  7,000  or  8,000  American 
seamen  who  are  known  to  have  perished  in  British 
prison  ships,  and  we  readily  can  see  how  the  casual- 
ties among  our  sea  forces  of  the  Revolution  greatly 
exceeded  those  of  our  land  forces. 

Our    Sea    Forces   Carried   the    War   Into   the   Enemy's 
Country. 

The  one  notable  effort  of  our  land  forces  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  namely,  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada  in  the  winter  of  1775-76,  resulted  in 
the  greatest  disaster  that  befell  the  patriot  anus  in 
the  Revolution.  We  will  note  how  successfully  our 
sea  forces  invaded  the  enemy's  territory  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  and  the  twofold  cap- 
ture of  Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  Bahamas,  while 
the  English  fishing  industry  off  the  Newfoundland 
Banks  was  almost  totally  destroyed. 

Even  to  a  greater  extent  did  our  seamen  nearly 
destroy  the  British  West  African  trade  and 
harass  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
causing  such  distress  that  an  Englishman  writing 
from  Jamaica,  May  2,  1777,  declared  that  within 
one  week,  fourteen  English  ships  were  brought  into 
Martinique  by  American  war  craft.  Another  Brit- 
ish correspondent,  writing  from  Grenada,  April  18th 
of  the  same  year,  said:    "Evei'ything  continues  ex- 
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OUR  SAILORS  RENDERED  MANY  SERMCES. 


cessively  dear  here,  and  we  are  happy  if  we  can  get 
anything  for  money,  by  reason  of  tlie  <|uantity  of 
vessels  that  are  taken  by  American  privateers.  .  .  . 
God  knows,  if  this  American  war  continues  much 
longer,  we  shall  all  die  of  hunger." 

Invasion  of  British  Home  Waters. 

But,  most  astonishing  of  all,  was  the  manner  in 
which  our  sea  forces  carried  the  war  directly  into 
British  home  waters.  English,  Scotch  and  Irish 
harbors  were  entered,  and  armed  American  sailors 
landed  on  English  soil. 

A  single  illustration  will  reveal  the  audacity  of 
these  oversea  campaigns.  In  a  private  letter,  pub- 
lished in  England  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution, 
is  the  following:  "An  American  privateer  of  twelve 
guns  came  into  this  roads  [Guernsey  of  the  Channel 
Islands]  yesterday  morning,  tacked  about  on  the 
firing  of  the  guns  from  the  Castle,  and  just  off  the 
island,  took  a  large  brig  for  this  port  which  they 
have  since  carried  into  Cherbourg.  She  had  the 
impudence  to  send  her  boat,  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, to  a  little  island  off  here  called  Jetto,  and,  un- 


luckily, carried  off  the  lieutenant  of  Northley's  In- 
dependent Company,  here  with  the  adjutant,  who 
were  shooting  rabbits  for  their  diversion." 

Indeed,  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  our  sea 
forces  in  England  that  it  prevented  the  great  fair  at 
Chester,  and  merchants  demanded  the  protection  of 
war  ships  for  their  linen  vessels  plying  the  short  dis- 
tance between  England  and  Ireland.  "In  no  former 
war,"  records  an  English  newspaper  of  that  day, 
"not  even  in  any  of  the  wars  with  France  and  Spain, 
were  the  linen  vessels  from  Ireland  to  England  es- 
corted by  war  ships." 

How   Did    Our   Commissioners   Cross   the    Ocean? 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  daring  and  skill  of  our 
seamen  of  the  Revolution,  it  would  have  been  al- 
most impossible  for  our  commissioners  to  cross  the 
ocean  and  plead  the  cause  of  the  patriots  in  Euro- 
pean courts.  The  little  Continental  brig  Reprisal 
safely  landed  Benjamin  Franklin  in  France  in  1776. 
In  1779,  Lafayette  crossed  in  the  32-gun  frigate 
Alliance,  and  two  years  later  Coloned  Laurens  was 
a  passenger  in  the  same  ship.    John  Adams  reached 
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CAPTURE  OF  2  BRITISH  ARMY  OFFICERS  ON  AN  ENGLISH  CHANNEL  ISLAND 


"She  (the  American  privateer,  August,  1777)  had  the  impudence  to  send  her  boat  to  a  little  island 
off  here  called  Jetto  and,  unluckily,  carried  off  the  lieutenant  of  Northley's  Independent  Company  with 
the  adjutant,  who  were   shooting  rabbits  for  their  diversion." — Contemporary  English  account. 
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VALUABLE  SEA  SERVICES  FORGOTTEN. 


France  in  the  24-gun  frigate  Boston  in  1778.  Major 
Jackson  (who  had  been  Colonel  Lauren's  secretary), 
Mr.  Bronitield  and  Charles  Adams  were  passengers, 
1781,  in  a  fine  British  packet  ship,  a  prize  of  the 
Massachusetts  privateer  Cicero.  The  20-gun  pri- 
vateer St.  James.  Captain  Thomas  Truxtun,  U.  S. 
N.,  in  1781,  convoyed  Mr.  Barclay,  our  consul-gen- 
eral to  France,  safely  to  his  destination. 

$20,000,000  Specie  Values  Secured  by  Our  Sea  Forces. 

By  no  means  the  least  important  of  the  services 
rendered  by  our  sea  forces  during  the  Revolution 
was  that  of  supplying  America  with  real  money. 
In  October,  1780,  Washington  wrote:  "Our  present 
distresses  are  so  great  and  complicated  that  it  is 
scarcely  witliin  tlie  powers  of  description  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  them.  .  .  .  We  are  without 
money,  without  provisions  and  forage,  except  what 
is  taken  by  impress ;  without  clothing,  and,  shortly, 
shall  be,  in  a  manner,  without  men."  Gouverneur 
Morris  wrote:  "Finance!  Ah,  my  friend,  all  that 
is  left  of  the  American  Revolution  grovmds  there!" 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  course  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, our  commissioners  obtained  loans  from  France 
amounting,  in  all,  to  about  $8,000,000,  about 
$1,000,000  from  Holland  and  a  smaller  sum  from 
Spain,  but  it  may  not  be  so  well  known  that  in  the 
same  period,  our  sea  forces  secured  for  the  cause 
more  than  $20,000,000  in  hard  cash  or  in  even  more 
substantial  specie  values. 

Of  the  $8,000,000  borrowed  from  France,  only 
a  small  portion,  if  any  of  it,  reached  the  United 
States  in  cash.  Indeed,  French  gold  and  silver  were 
conspicuous  by  their  scarcity  on  this  side  of  tlie  At- 
lantic until  a  small  amount,  brought  over  by  the 
French  troops  late  in  the  war,  was  put  in  circula- 
tion. It  was  only  by  lavish  blandishments  that  Rob- 
ert Morris  was  enabled  to  obtain  from  Rochambeau. 
late  in  1781,  a  loan  of  $20,000. 

While  the  face  value  of  the  loans  granted  by 
France  aggregated  about  $8,000,000,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  issued,  not  so  much  in  cash, 
as  in  war  material,  on  which  Frcncli  contractors 
placed  an  enormously  high  valuation — duly  charged 
against  this  $8,000,000.  Much  of  the  war  material 
secured  by  our  agents  in  Europe  was  of  inferior 
quality.  Some  of  it  was  absolutely  wortliless — ■ 
notably  the  eiglit  Iiundred  fusils  purchased  of  the 
Prussian  firm  of  Sphttgerber.  The  bulk  of  the  war 
material  purchased  by  our  agents  in  Europe  never 
reached  America — but  all  of  it  was  charged,  at  the 
highest  valuation,  against  these  European  loans,  or, 
more  properly,  credits. 


Those    Ill-Fitting    Rotterdam    Uniforms. 

As  illustrating  tlie  difficulties  Americans  had  with 
these  foreign  "loans,"  we  have  the  instance  of 
those  cargoes  of  uniforms,  made  in  Holland,  which 
arrived  in  America  after  all  the  hard  fighting,  on 
land,  had  been  done.  Unfortunately,  these  suits 
were  not  "cut  to  measure,"  and  the  Rotterdam  tail- 
ors made  them  on  those  broad  and  somewhat 
"squatty"  lines  that  are  peculiarly  Dutch.  When  the 
long,  lean,  lanky  and  half-starved  American  soldiers 
came  to  put  these  uniforms  on,  they  found  a  too 
generous  amplitude  around  the  waistband,  and  a 
distressing  shortage  altitudinally. 

Much  gratitude  has  been  expressed  by  Ameri- 
cans for  the  first  loans  or  credits,  made  by  France 
tlirough  Beaumarchais  in  1776  and  1777.  They  were 
in  sums  of  about  $200,000  each.  Little  has  been 
said,  however,  about  the  large  sums,  in  specie- 
values,  captured  by  our  sea  forces.  Dr.  Solomon 
Drowne  of  Rhode  Island  records  in  liis  diary  that 
one  brig  was  taken  by  an  American  privateer  and 
brought  into  an  American  port,  the  cargo  of  which 
was  vahied  at  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterhng.  An 
English  correspondent,  writing  from  Grenada  in 
1777,  records  that  a  ship  from  Africa,  with  some 
thousand  weight  of  gold  dust.,  etc.,  the  whole  cargo 
being  computed  to  be  worth  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  was  taken  by  an  American  privateer.  These 
two  prizes  alone  equaled  the  face  value  of  the  first 
Beaumarchais  loan  with  this  important  difTerence : 
that  these  prizes  reached  America  and  most  of  the 
French  value  did  not. 

In  the  summer  of  1779,  three  Continental 
cruisers  brought  into  Boston  eight  British  mer- 
chantmen, the  cargoes  of  which  were  valued  at  more 
than  one  million  dollars. 

Our  Sea  Forces  Secured  $11,000,000  in  Three  Years. 

C)n  February  6,  1778,  a  committee  of  London 
merchants  testified  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that,  down  to  that  time,  American  sea  forces  had 
captured  British  merchantmen  to  the  vakie  of 
$11,000,000 — not  counting  those  recaptured  or  re- 
leased. From  February  6,  1778,  to  Decemljer  12, 
1782  (the  last  sea  fight  of  the  Revolution),  our  sea 
forces  brought  safely  into  port  enough  British  ves- 
sels and  cargoes  to  bring  this  total  much  above 
$20,000.000 — not  in  liighly  elastic  loan  credits,  but 
in  hard  cash  valuations  of  articles  actually  received 
and  sorely  needed. 

Carrying  the  War  Into  England. 

A  careful  search  through  English  newspapers  and 
periodicals    for   the   period    1775-1783    shows   that 


ENGLAND  HARD  HIT  L!Y  OUR  SEA  EORCES. 


England  was  more  concerned  over  the  operations 
of  American  sea  forces  than  our  armies.  English- 
men at  linmc  could  view  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence the  burning  of  American  towns,  the  massacre 
of  colonists,  and  the  varying  fortunes  of  land  forces 
far  oft'  in  the  wilds  of  America,  hut  when  they 
found  their  own  home  commerce  being  annihilated, 
their  own  cities  in  danger  of  burning,  their  harbors 
raided  by  daring  transatlantic  seamen,  their  sea- 
board country  seats  rendered  unsafe  and  their  great 
fairs  suspended,  they  realized  the  seriousness  of  the 
struggle,  and  raised  a  protest  that  had  great  weight 
in  bringing  about  a  peace  favorable  to  the  American 
cause. 

Meetings  were  held  protesting  against  a  continu- 
ance of  a  war  that  was  resulting  so  disastrously  to 
British  commerce.  Petitions  were  forwarded  to 
Parliament  urging  that  steps  be  taken  to  end  the 
strife.  The  most  influential  commercial  body  in  all 
England,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
London,  sent  a  committee  as  early  as  February  6, 
1778,  to  the  House  of  Lords  praying  that  means  be 
taken  to  stop  the  ruining  of  British  commercial  in- 
terests at  the  hands  of  American  seamen. 

An  English   View  of  Our  Sea   Forces. 

That  the  all-powerful  English  commercial  inter- 
ests regarded  the  operations  of  American  sea  forces 
more  apprehensively  than  they  did  our  land  forces, 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
London  Statesman  in  regard  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution :  "The  books  at  Lloyd's  will  recount  it,  and 
the  rate  of  assurance  at  that  time  will  clearly  prove 
what  their  dimituitive  strength  was  able  to  effect 
in  the  face  of  our  navy,  and  that  when  nearly  one 
hundred  pennants  were  flying  on  their  coast.  Were 
w-e  able  to  prevent  their  going  in  or  out,  or  stop 
them  from  taking  our  trade  and  our  storeships, 
even  in  sight  of  our  own  garrisons?  Besides,  were 
they  not  in  the  English  and  Irish  Channels  picking 
up  our  homeward-bound  trade,  sending  their  prizes 
into  French  and  .Spanish  ports  to  the  great  terror 
and  annoyance  of  our  merchants  and  shipowners? 

"These  are  facts  which  can  be  traced  to  a  period 
when  America  was  in  her  infancy,  without  ships, 
without  money,  and  at  a  time  when  our  navy  was 
not  much  less  in  strength  than  at  present  [1812]. 
The  Americans  w'ill  be  found  to  be  a  different  sort 
of  enemy  by  sea  than  the  French.  They  possess 
nautical  knowledge,  with  equal  enterprise  to  our- 
selves. They  will  lie  found  attempting  deeds  which 
a  Frenchman  would  never  think  of,  and  they  will 
have  all  the  ports  of  our  enemy  open,  in  which  they 
can  make  good  their  retreat  with  their  booty.  In  a 
predatory   war  on   commerce  Great   Britain   would 


ha\e  more  to  lose  than  to  gain,  because  the  Ameri- 
cans would  retire  within  themselves,  having  every- 
thing they  want  for  supplies,  and  what  foreign  com- 
merce they  might  have  would  be  carried  on  in  fast- 
sailing,  armed  vessels,  which,  as  heretofore,  would 
be  able  to  fight  or  run,  as  best  suited  tiieir  force  or 
inclination." 

Previous  to  the  war  the  English  employed  two 
hundred  ships  in  the  African  trade ;  the  cargo  of 
each  was  valued  at  $40,000,  making  together 
$8,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1777,  only 
forty  vessels  remained  in  this  trade ;  so  that  this 
l)ranch  of  British  commerce  was  diminished  from 
$8,000,000  to  $1,600.00. 

It  is  far  from  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  belittle, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  splendid  work  done  by 
our  commissioners  and  land  forces  during  the  Revo- 
lution ;  but,  in  view  of  the  aforementioned  facts,  it 
must  lie  evident  that  our  histories,  while  voluminous- 
ly recording  the  doings  of  our  armies  and  diplomats 
in  the  struggle  for  indejjendence,  have  not  made 
proportionable  mention  of  the  important  services 
rendered  by  our  sea  forces.  It  is  in  the  hope,  there- 
fore, of  giving  the  work  done  by  our  seaman  a  more 
proportionable  [)lace  in  the  historical  perspective 
of  the  American  Revolution  that  this  work  has  been 
undertaken.  Any  additional  information  on  this 
subject,  from  any  reliable  source,  will  be  gladly 
received  and  will  be  carefully  considered  for  use  in 
future  editions. 


CHAPTER    II. 
A   SEA  CAMPAIGN   FOR  WAR   SUPPLIES. 

When  the  Americans  took  up  arms  in  defense  of 
their  rights,  they  had  scarcely  enough  powder  in 
the  thirteen  colonies  for  one  great  battle  and,  owing 
to  England's  long  contiiuied  policy  of  discouraging 
manufactures  in  her  dependencies,  they  had  neither 
the  means  nor  the  material  for  producing  an  addi- 
tional supply. 

On  the  day  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought, 
there  were  only  sixty-three  half  barrels  of  powder 
among  all  our  forces  around  Boston — and  that, 
after  collecting  all  that  could  be  obtained  north  of 
the  Delaware.  "The  army  which  beleaguered  Bos- 
ton," wrote  Bancroft,  "had  sent  for  gunpowder  to 
every  colony  in  New  England,  to  individual  coun- 
ties and  towns,  to  New  York  and  still  further  south  ; 
but  little  was  to  be  procured."  In  Virginia  there 
was  no  powder  at  all,  except  a  small  quantity  stored 
near  \\'illiamsburgh,  while  in  New  York  there  were 
not  six  hundred  jiounds  of  it  for  sale. 

Not  only  was  there  a  serious  lack  of  powder,  but 
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our  land  forces  were  deficient  in  military  equip- 
ments of  every  description.  Wiien  Wasliington 
took  command  of  the  army  before  Boston,  July  3, 
1775,  he  wrote  that  there  was  urgent  need  of  every 
kind  of  arms,  especially  artillery,  "and,  above  all, 
powder."  On  August  4th,  following,  he  wrote  to 
Governor  Cooke  of  Rhode  Island  to  send  every 
pound  of  powder  and  lead  that  could  be  spared,  "no 
quantity,  however  small,  was  beneath  notice." 

In  a  council  of  war  held  in  September,  1775,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  "an  attack  on  Boston 
was  not  to  be  hazarded"  for  want  of  powder.  On 
July  19,  1775,  Congress  read  Washington's  report 
declaring  that  "there  was  most  urgent  want  of  tents 
and  clothing."  Such  tents  as  our  land  forces  did 
secure,  at  this  period  of  the  Revolution,  were  made 
from  sails  furnished  by  American  seaport  towns. 

From  the  above,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  Ameri- 
cans were  to  be  successful  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, they  must  have  arms,  powder  and  many 
other  war  equipments.  In  securing  these  indis- 
pensable articles  for  our  armies,  the  American  sea 
forces  of  the  Revolution  rendered  a  vital  service  in 
the  cause  for  independence. 

Manly's    Valuable    Services. 

John  Manly  (afterward  Captain  U.  S.  N.),  who 
commanded  the  Massachusetts  cruiser  Lcc  carrying 
only  eight  guns  and  fifty  men,  entered  Cape  Ann 
Roads  November  29,  1775,  with  his  prize,  the 
Nancy,  which  was  laden  with  two  thousand  mus- 
kets and  bayonets,  eight  thousand  fuses,  thirty-one 
tons  of  musketshot,  three  thousand  rounds  of  shot 
for  12-pounders,  a  13-inch  mortar,  two  6-pounder 
'  cannon  and  several  barrels  of  powder.  The  Nancy 
also  had  fifty  "carcasses"  or  great  frames  of  com- 
bustibles for  setting  buildings  on  fire. 

A  few  (lays  later,  December  8th,  IManly  had  a 
severe  action  with  a  king's  cruiser,  mounting  eight 
guns,  which  was  escorting  the  British  2-gun  store- 
ship  Jenny  (  with  a  crew  of  twenty  men  and  a 
cargo  of  provisions  for  the  English  army),  the  mer- 
chant vessel  Concord  laden  with  drygoods,  and  the 
brig  Hannah.  Manly  finally  drove  the  cruiser  off 
and  secured  the  three  merchant  craft. 

So  unexpected  were  the  successes  of  our  sea 
forces  early  in  the  war  th;it  when  Manly,  accom- 
panied by  several  American  privateers  and  his 
prizes,  put  into  Plymouth,  he  unintentionally  gave 
the  good  people  of  that  historic  town  a  fright.  In- 
deed, these  vessels  presented  a  formidable  appear- 
ance as  they  entered  the  harbor.  Only  a  few  months 
before  Falmouth  (Portland,  Me.),  had  been  burned 
by     a     British     naval     force    and     the     people     of 


Plymouth,  when  they  saw  Manly's  squadron  ap- 
proaching, concluded  that  their  town  was  about  to 
share  the  same  fate. 

"It  is  his  Majesty's  fleet  coming  to  burn  the 
town,"  said  the  Tories. 

"Fire  the  beacon  and  call  in  our  country's 
friends,"  cried  the  Whigs. 

At  Kingston,  near  Plymouth,  there  was  an  eleva- 
tion called  Monk's  Mill  on  which  a  tall  mast  had 
been  erected.  On  top  of  the  mast  was  a  barrel 
filled  with  tar  and  other  combustibles  to  be  fired  as 
a  warinng  that  the  enemy  was  approaching. 

"All  was  confusion  and  alarm,"  says  a  local 
chronicler.  "Military  music  was  heard  in  the 
streets,  the  minutemen  were  summoned  to  arms,  and 
sentinels  were  posted  at  their  stations.  A  man  was 
dispatched  to  Monk's  Hill  to  fire  the  tar-barrel,  the 
light  and  smoke  ascended  to  the  clouds  and  spread 
the  alarm  far  and  wide.  Soon  the  town  was  filled 
with  armed  men  who  crowded  into  private  houses, 
claiming  to  l)e  fed  as  the  defenders  of  the  town, 
and  were  provided  for  accordingly. 

"The  agitation  and  bustle  continued  through  the 
night  and  in  the  morning  the  joyful  tidings  were 
proclaimed  that  the  valiant  Manly  had  entered  the 
harbor  with  a  number  of  valuable  prizes."  With- 
out douljt,  the  good  housewives  of  Plymouth  for- 
gave this  unexpected  raid  on  their  larders  by  the 
armed  men,  "claiming  to  lie  fed  as  defenders  of 
the  town." 

In  September,  1775,  an  .\merican  boat  party  cap- 
tured an  English  vessel  anchored  in  the  Tybee,  near 
.Savannah,  Ga.,  and  took  from  her  two  hundred  and 
fifty  liarrels  of  jjowder,  while  during  the  preceding 
summer  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  pow- 
der were  captured  from  British  vessels  ofif  Savan- 
nah and  St.  .\ugustine.  Thirty-one  English  vessels, 
most  of  them  bearing  supplies  for  the  British  army, 
were  captured  by  our  seamen,  while  endeavoring  to 
gain  Boston  harbor,  between  Novemljer  13,  1775, 
and  }i  larch  17,  1776. 

Washington  Sends  Out  Cruisers. 

To  relieve  his  most  pressing  needs  ^^'ashington, 
acting  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility,  on  Septem- 
Ijer  2,  1775,  borrowed  two  armed  schooners,  the 
Lynch  and  Franklin,  from  Massachusetts  and  sent 
them  out  to  intercept  British  vessels  carrying  muni- 
tions of  war  to  Canada.  The  Lynch  carried  six 
guns,  ten  swivels  and  seventy  men  and  the  Frank- 
lin four  guns,  ten  swivels  and  sixty  men. 

The  Lynch,  at  first,  was  commanded  by  John 
Ayres,  who  had  as  his  first  and  second  lieutenants 
John  Roche  and  John  Tiley.     Ayres  soon  was  sue- 
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cecded  by  John  Selman  as  coinmaiuler.  From  the 
fact  that  this  cruiser  had  so  man)'  officers  bearing 
the  same  first  name,  she  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Johns.  When  she  finally  sailed,  however,  she  was 
commanded  by  Nicholas  Broughton  of  Alarblehead. 
Washington  had  ordered  these  vessels  to  operate 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  but,  mistaking  their 
way,  Captains  Broughton  and  Selman  brought  up 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  where  they  (|uickly  captured 
ten  British  vessels  besides  Governor  Wright  of  St. 
Johns.  "All  of  the  vessels  were  released."  however, 
wrote  Elbridge  Gerry  to  John  Ad;uns.  "as  we  had 
waged  a  ministerial  war  and  not  one  against  our 
most  gracious  sovereign." 

James  Mugford's   Heroic   Defense. 

.V  few  months  later,  however,  the  hraiikliii.  then 
commanded  by  James  Mugford,  m;ide  a  most  valu- 
able capture —  which  the  Americans  did  not  "re- 
lease." On  May  17,  1776,  Mugford  in  a  most  dar- 
ing manner  cut  out  of  a  fleet  of  transports,  within 
sight  of  the  several  large  English  men-of-war,  the 
British  ship  Hope,  laden  with  fifteen  hundred  bar- 
rels of  powder,  a  large  (juantity  of  entrenching  tools, 
carbines,  gun  carriages  and  other  military  su])plies. 

In  the  following  June  the  Fraukliu  was  caught 
between  the  long  beach  at  Xantasket  and  a  British 
fleet.  Mugford  ran  the  light  draft  Franklin  close 
into  the  shore  where  the  larger  English  ships  could 
not  reach  her  with  their  guns.  Determined  to  de- 
strov  the  mischievous  Yankee  craft,  the  British 
manned  thirteen  barges  with  about  three  hundred 
men  and  sent  them  against  the  FraiikVni. 

Mugford  made  a  notable  defense.  He  reserved 
his  fire  until  certain  of  his  aim  and  then  delivered 
such  a  storm  of  shot  that  two  of  the  barges  were 
sunk,  while  the  remaining  boats  were  compelled 
to  retreat.  So  many  of  the  British  were  killed  or 
wounded  that  they  did  not  renew  the  attack.  The 
Americans,  being  partially  protected  by  their  bul- 
warks, sustained  no  losses  excepting  Captain  Mug- 
ford  himself,  who  was  killed  wdiile  animating  his 
men  by  his  heroic  example.  Is  there  a  street  or 
geographical  point  in  the  United  States  named  in 
honor  of  James  Mugford  ? 

Astonishing  Success  in  Capturing  War  Supplies. 

Remarkable,  indeed,  was  the  vast  (|uantity  of  war 
munitions  and  army  provisions  captured  from  the 
British  by  our  sea  forces  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  While  in  command  of  a  small 
schooner,  Cajjtain  Samuel  Tucker  afterward  U.  S. 
N.)  in  1776  captured,  after  a  severe  action  lasting 


two  and  a  half  hours,  a  British  transport  laden  with 
military  supplies.  In  May  of  the  same  year  the 
18-gun  cruiser  Ramjcr  of  Pennsylvania,  Captain 
Hudson,  took  two  ships  laden  with  munitions  of  war 
for  the  British  army.  W  liile  in  command  of  the 
new  28-gun  frigate  FffiiK/luuii  in  1777,  then  Ijlock- 
aded  in  the  Del.aware,  Capt.ain  John  Barry,  with 
twenty-seven  men  in  four  boats,  captured  oft  Port 
I'enn  a  10-gun  schooner  and  four  transports  also 
laden  with  sup]ilies   for  the  British  army. 

In  September,  1776,  the  12-gun  brig  IVashiugton, 
Captain  Odiorne  of  Connecticut,  manned  by  only 
eighty  men,  not  only  captured  the  brig  Georgia  and 
a  schooner  but  a  three-masted  vessel  having  a  cargo 
of  cannon.  This  welcome  supply  of  artillery  was 
su]5plemente(i  in  June,  1779,  when  the  10-gun  brig 
Ilolkcr.  Ca])tain  (jeorge  Geddes  f)f  Pennsylvania, 
with  thirty-five  men,  took  the  British  ship  Diana 
having  a  cargo  of  eighty  caimon,  sixty  swivels,  ten 
cohorns  and  other  army  equipments. 

On  the  25th  of  the  following  August  the  12-gun 
sloop  Arijo,  Captain  .^il;is  Talbot  (afterward  U.  S. 
N.),  seized  the  6-gun  hrig  Elliott  and  the  brig 
Chance  laden  "with  a  valuable  cargo  of  stores  for 
the  British  army."  While  cruising  in  the  same 
vicinity  on  the  9th  of  the  preceding  April,  Captain 
Dudley  Saltonstall,  U.  S.  N.,  in  the  28-gtm  frigate 
Trunibiill.  cajitured  two  British  transports,  also 
laden  with  militrirv  supplies. 

A    Million    Dollar    Capture. 

(July  two  days  before  this,  a  S(|uadron  of  three 
Continental  cruisers  under  Captain  John  Burroughs 
Hopkins,  while  off  Cajie  Henry,  captured  seven  ves- 
sels out  of  a  sijuadron  of  nine  British  transports; 
four  of  the  jirizes  were  laden  with  military  supplies 
to  the  value  of  one  million  dollars.  Incidentally. 
Hopkins  made  prisoners  of  more  than  two  hundred 
British  troops  and  twenty-four  army  officers. 
Among  the  latter  was  Colonel  Campbell,  who  had 
been  captured  three  years  before  by  our  sea  forces 
off  Boston.  The  number  of  .\niericans  involved  in 
this  important  capture  was  more  than  five  hun- 
dred, handling  eighty  cannon  besides  muskets,  pis- 
tols and  other  arms — a  force  (luite  as  large  as  that 
engaged  in  some  of  our  land  battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion which  are  famous  in  our  histories.  The  brill- 
iant exploit  of  Captain  Flopkins  is  almost  unknown. 

( )n  November  13,  1776,  the  24-gun  ship  Alfred, 
Captain  John  Paul  Jones,  after  a  sharp  action,  cap- 
tured three  British  vessels  oft  Cape  Canso  ;  one  of 
them  being  the  10-gun  tr.ansport  Mcllish  laden  with 
supplies  for  ( ieneral  Burgoyne's  army  then  assem- 
bling at  Montreal.     Part  of  the  Mellisli's  cargo  con- 
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sisted  of  several  brass  fieldpieces,  eleven  thousand 
stand  of  arms  and  ten  thousand  suits  of  uniform. 

It  is  not  hkely  that  these  uniforms  were  worn 
by  any  considerable  number  of  our  troops.  They 
were  of  a  material,  however,  not  then  manufac- 
tured in  America  and  was  highly  valued.  Possi- 
bly, many  pairs  of  Plessian  trousers  or  British  red 
coats  found  service,  i)atched  out  in  "crazy  quilts'' 
or  pieced  into  domestic  wearing  apparel  under  the 
nimble  fingers  of  the  jiatriotic  American  women  of 
the  Revolution. 

A  Battle  of  Pilots. 

One  of  the  most  daring  captures  early  in  the 
Revolution  was  that  of  the  English  ship  Friends, 
Captain  Archibald  Bowie.  On  Monday  morning, 
January  15,  1776,  when  the  good  housewives  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  were  starting  in  with  "the 
wash,"  the  brig  Siikcy.  Captain  Engs,  from  Ireland 
bound  for  Boston,  was  brought  into  Newburyport 
as  a  prize  to  the  Yankee  privateer  Wasliington. 

As  the  Sukey  was  being  moored,  the  townfolk 
noticed  a  strange  ship,  tacking  off  and  on  the  har- 
bor entrance,  showing  English  colors  and  apparently 
needing  a  pilot.  The  shrewd  sailormen  of  New- 
buryport at  once  concluded  that  the  stranger  had 
mistaken  Ipswich  Bay  for  Boston  harbor  as,  owing 
to  lack  of  charts  in  those  days,  even  the  American 
cruisers  Lynch  and  Franklin,  sent  out  by  W'ashing- 
ton,  had  mistaken  their  way  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  had  brought  up  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Seventeen  of  the  adventurous  men  of  Newbury- 
port volunteered  to  go  out  and  "investigate,"  and, 
choosing  Offin  Boardman  as  their  commander,  set 
off  in  three  whale  boats.  Coming  within  hailing 
distance,  the  Yankees  inquired  who  the  stranger 
was  and  received  for  answer : 

"The  Friends,  from  London  ;  l)ound  to  Boston. 
Where  are  you  from  and  what  land  is  this?" 

With  more  "nerve"  than  "nerves,"  Boardman  re- 
plied :  "We  are  from  Boston.    Do  you  want  a  pilot?" 

Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Boardman  told 
the  Englishmen  to  heave-to  and  he  would  come 
aboard.  As  they  had  a  lee  shore  and  there  was 
every  appearance  of  a  north-easter  snow  storm  com- 
ing up,  they  gladly  complied. 

Boardman  (unarmed)  claniliercd  uj)  the  rope 
ladder  that  was  lowered  for  him  and  on  raining-  the 
deck  shook  hands  with  "Archie,"  asked  after  his 
health,  how  the  "Little  Bowies"  at  home  were,  how 
the  voyage  had  lieen,  the  news  from  "Lunnon" 
and  such  other  pleasantries  as  a  pilot  with  a  six- 
guinea  fee  in  prospect  might  be  expected  to  in- 
dulge in. 


So  completely  had  Boardman  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sturdy  master  of  the  Friends  with  "small 
talk,"  that  the  latter  did  not  notice  the  sixteen  other 
"pilots"  (who,  fully  armed,  had  followed  their 
leader),  until  they  had  drawn  themselves  at  "parade 
arms"  across  the  deck — the  British  crew  being  for- 
ward and  their  officers  aft. 

Boardman  now  ordered  Bowie  to  lower  his  colors. 
The  worthy  skipper  was  too  dumbfounded  to  obey 
so  that  his  mate  performed  that  unpleasant  task. 
When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise, Bowie  remarked  that  he  supposed  that  the 
ship  and  her  cargo  now  belonged  to  her  captors,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  that  neither  "he  nor  his 
crew  would  receive  any  personal  injury."  Evidently 
Captain  Bowie  had  heard  the  many  exaggerated 
stories  then  prevalent  in  England,  about  "single- 
eyed  Indians"  and  cold-blooded  massacres  in  the 
wilds  of  America. 

The  Friends,  carrying  four  carriage  cannon  and 
a  crew  of  about  fourteen  men,  had  as  a  part  of  her 
cargo  fifty-two  chaldrons  of  coal,  eighty-six  butts 
and  thirty  hogsheads  of  porter  (the  cheese  must 
have  been  in  the  Sukey),  twenty  hogsheads  of  vine- 
gar, sixteen  hogsheads  of  sauerkraut  and  twenty- 
three  live  hogs.  Some  might  argue  that  the  capture 
of  the  Friends  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  British 
army  in  Boston.  An  army  travels  on  its  stomach, 
and  what  is  the  doughty  British  redcoat  without  his 
porter  and  cheese,  or  the  valiant  Hessian  deprived 
of  his  sauerkraut  and  pigs'  knuckles? 

CHAPTER   III. 

GETTING  WAR  SUPPLIES  OVERSEA. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  seen  how  our  sea  forces 
secured  for  the  cause  of  independence  more  than 
two  thousand  barrels  of  powder  (sufficient  for  an 
entire  canqjaign),  several  hundred  cannon,  besides 
a  large  ([uantity  of  other  war  material.  These  were 
well  authenticated  instances  of  capture  which  have 
been  officially  recorded.  That  there  were  many 
captures,  of  which  all  record  has  been  lost,  cannot 
be  doubted.  As  the  war  progressed,  however,  it 
l:)ecame  necessary  to  obtain  larger  and  more  pro- 
portionable supplies,  and  these  were  obtained  from 
nearby  British  possessions. 

It  was  here  that  our  sea  forces  rendered  another 
important  service  to  the  patriot  cause,  not  only  in 
conveying  cargoes  of  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  pelts  and 
other  colonial  produce  to  \\'est  Indian  ports,  with 
which  to  purchase  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war, 
but  in  transporting  war  supplies  back  to  .America. 
It  was  a  service  of  extreme  hazard,  requiring  the 
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higlicst  courage  and  the  most  skilful  seamanship; 
and  it  was  performed  with  a  thoroughness  that 
should  win  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  American 
people. 

Bold  Cruise  of  the  "Prosperity." 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  ability  of  our  seamen 
to  tight  their  way  through  the  cordon  of  English 
war  craft  that  was  drawn  around  the  colonial  sea- 
board throughout  the  Revolution  is  had  in  the  ex- 
ploits of  Captain  Alexander  Murray,  U.  S.  N., 
when  he  commanded  the  Virginia  privateer  Frus- 
perity  in  1781.  This  brig  was  pierced  for  fourteen 
guns  but  Murray  sailed  in  her  with  a  cargo  of  to- 
bacco, when  she  mounted  only  live  cannon — trust- 
ing to  his  ability  to  land  his  tobacco  in  a  foreign 
port  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  purchase  a 
full  armament. 

With  a  crew  of  only  twenty-five  men,  he  put  to 
sea,  bound  for  St.  Croix  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
when  only  a  few  days  out  he  was  attacked  by  a  Brit- 
ish privateer  of  fourteen  guns.  The  Englishmen 
made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  board  and  after 
two  hours  of  hard  fighting  the  hostile  craft  was 
driven  off. 

The  Prospcritw  however,  had  been  so  seriously 
injured  in  the  action  that,  shortly  afterward,  when 
she  encountered  a  violent  gale,  she  lost  her  masts. 
It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difticulty  that  she  was 
brought  into  St.  Thomas.  Here,  Murray  sold  his 
tobacco,  purchasing  enough  additional  guns  to  com- 
plete his  armament,  refitted  and  returned  to  his 
home  port,  capturing,  while  off  Port  Royal,  a  British 
packet  ship. 

Large  quantities  of  war  material  were  jnirchased 
in  Europe  by  our  commissioners  and  shijipcd  to  the 
West  Indies,  but  we  must  not  forget  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  those  commissioners  were  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  our  sea  forces  for  their  passage  across 
the  Atlantic.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  reached 
their  destinations  in  American  vessels  via  the  W  est 
Indies  or  direct. 

The  purchases  of  war  material  they  made  were 
paid  for,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  largely,  by 
loans  or  credits  from  foreign  ])otentates,  the  secur- 
ity for  which,  substantially,  was  based  on  the  ability 
of  the  patriots  to  get  American  produce  (then 
reaching  fancy  prices  in  Europe)  across  the  ocean. 

In  the  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  English 
legislation  had  compelled  the  colonists  to  sell  their 
products  to  British  merchants  at  ruinously  low 
prices ;  the  latter,  in  turn,  selling  the  same  in  Euro- 
pean markets  at  whatever  price  they  chose.  It  was  a 
"trust"  of  world-wide  magnitude.    When  the  Amer- 


ican colonists  to(_ils  uj)  arms  against  motherland, 
they  found  the  markets  of  the  world  open  to  them 
at  prices  enormously  profitable.  On  April  6,  1776, 
Congress  virtually  made  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence when  it  opened  the  commerce  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  to  "all  the  world  not  subject  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain." 

This,  and  the  ability  of  our  sea  forces  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  British  sea  power  and  land  American 
staple  products  in  West  Indian  and  European  ports, 
entered  largely  in  forming  the  basis  for  credits 
which  our  commissioners  negotiated  in  Europe  in 
purchasing  warlike  materials  for  our  armies.  The 
traveling  and  living  expenses  of  our  commissioners 
in  Europe,  at  first,  were  met,  almost  entirely,  from 
cargoes  brought  over  by  our  sea  forces  and  from  the 
sale  of  prizes  taken  by  .American  war  craft  in  Eng- 
lish waters  and  sold  in  Juiropean  ports.  And  ready 
cash,  in  those  days,  was  a  powerful  ally  in  that  most 
difficult  ceremony  of  "seeing"  an  influential  court 
official. 

Capture  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

So  desperate  was  the  need  of  our  land  forces  for 
munitions  of  war,  that  early  in  August,  1775,  Wash- 
ington suggested  that  Rhode  Island  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  capture  the  public  stores  at  Hamilton, 
Bermuda.  He  wrote,  "We  are  in  a  situation  which 
requires  us  to  run  all  risks."  Before  Governor 
Cooke  could  act  on  this  suggestion,  however,  Robert 
Morris  had  organized  an  expedition  to  the  same  end. 

In  the  4-gun  sloop  Henry,  accompanied  by  an 
armed  schooner  from  .South  Carolina,  Captain 
George  Ord  sailed  from  Philadelphia  and  in  a  few 
days  covered  the  700-mile  stretch  of  ocean  to  Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda.  Like  Ethan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga, 
Ord  took  the  Bermudan  garrison  by  surprise,  com- 
pelled the  surrender  of  the  place  and  safely  returned 
with  more  than  one  hundred  barrels  of  powder, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  other  military  stores. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in  what  respect 
Allen's  exploit  surpassed  Ord's,  either  in  daring, 
success  or  scope.  The  former  had  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  men  and  the  latter  fewer  than  one 
hundred.  We  do  not  know,  precisely,  the  amount  of 
military  supplies  seized  by  either,  but,  presumably, 
there  was  not  much  difference.  Yet  Allen's  name 
has  been  emblazoned  in  American  history  while  that 
of  Ord  is  scarcely  known. 

Lively   Experiences   of   the   "Lexington." 

In  the  early  career  of  the  Continental  war  brig 
Lexington,  we  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  this  transportation  of  war  ma- 
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RECAPTURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BRIG  "LEXINGTON' 


terial  from  tlie  West  Indies.  This  craft  carried  six- 
teen 4-pounders  and  a  complement  of  about  eighty 
officers  and  men. 

While  cruising  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  John  Barry,  the  Lexing- 
ton, on  April  17,  1776,  fell  in  with  the  British  tender 
Edward,  Lieutenant  Boucher,  carrying  from  six  to 
eight  guns  and  thirty-tive  men.  In  spite  of  the 
inequality  of  forces,  the  British  nobly  maintained 
their  well-earned  reputation  for  pluck  and  for  an 
hour  made  a  stubborn  resistance,  when  they  sur- 
rendered, having  many  of  their  men  killed  or 
wounded.  The  Lexington  had  two  killed  and  two 
wounded. 

A  few  months  later,  the  Lexington,  then  com- 
manded by  Captain  William  Hallock,  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  for  munitions  of  war  and  while  return- 
ing with  a  cargo  of  powder  and  arms,  she  was 
cajjtured  in  (Jctober  by  the  English  32-gun  frigate 
Pearl;  and  it  seemed,  for  the  time  being,  that  our 
land  forces  would  liave  just  that  much  less  powder 
to  burn  in  the  cause  of  independence. 

.\t  the  time  of  the  capture,  there  was  such  a  heavy 
sea  running  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  British 
to  transfer  their  American  prisoners  to  the  frigate; 
so,  after  taking  out  only  four  or  five  men,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Pearl  placed  ;i  prize  crew  aboard  the 


Lexington  and  ordered  them  to  keep  the  vessel  in 
company  with  the  frigate. 

Among  the  prisoners  left  aboard  the  Lexington 
was  Richard  Dale,  afterward  famous  as  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard  during  her  action 
with  the  Serapis,  September  23,  1779. 

As  the  night,  following  the  capture  of  the  Lex- 
ington, came  on  dark  and  tempestuous,  the  seventy- 
five  American  prisoners  aboard  that  craft  seized  a 
favorable  moment,  when  the  British  prize  officer 
was  below,  overpowered  the  prize  crew  and  regain- 
ing possession  of  the  craft,  changed  her  course  and 
brought  her  with  her  precious  cargo  of  war  material 
into  Baltimore.  So  exasperated  was  the  Admiralty 
over  this  recapture  that  the  English  prize  officer 
of  the  Lexington,  an  acting  lieutenant,  was  dis- 
missed from  the  royal  navy. 

In  the  fall  of  1779,  the  24-gun  frigate  Boston, 
Captain  Samuel  Tucker,  safely  escorted  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen  laden  with  clothing,  bought  in  Hol- 
land for  the  American  army,  from  the  West  Indies 
to  Philadelphia. 

A  Sea  Battle  for  War  Supplies. 

How  closely  the  great  navy  of  England  watched 
for  American  vessels  venturing  in  West  Indian 
waters,  is  shown  in  the  experience  of  Captain  Isaiah 
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Robinson,  U.  S.  N.  On  July  6,  1776,  Robinson, 
while  commanding  the  10-gun  sloop  Saclicin,  cap- 
tured a  British  privateer  of  six  guns;  but  not  until 
the  Englishmen  had  made  a  stubborn  resistance  in 
which  several  men  on  each  side  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

Returning  to  port,  the  Sachem  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  with  dispatches  from  Congress  while 
Robinson  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
14-gun  brig  Andrea  Doria.  and  in  December,  1776, 
he  sailed  in  that  vessel  to  St.  Eustatitius  to  bring 
back  a  cargo  of  war  supplies  for  the  Continental 
army. 

It  was  at  this  port  that  Robinson  received  the 
first  salute  from  a  foreign  power  ever  given  to  the 
new  American  flag.  Soon  afterward  the  Dutch 
governor  was  removed  for  his  indiscretion. 

Loading  his  vessel  with  the  munitions  of  war, 
Robinson  had  proceeded  as  far  on  his  return  voyage 
as  the  western  end  of  Porto  Rico  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Briti^  war  brig  Raeeliorse.  Lieutenant 
Jones,  R.  N.  It  seems  that,  through  their  agents  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  English  officials  had  learned  of 
the  Andrea  Doria's  mission  and  had  dispatched  the 
Raeeliorse  for  the  express  puri)ose  of  capturing 
the  Yankee  craft  and  seizing  her  cargo  which 
was  of  vital  importance  to  the  patriot  cause.  Evi- 
dently British  naval  authorities,  at  that  jjcriod  of 
the  war,  were  imbued  with  the  idea  then  prevailing 
in  England,  that  the  Americans  did  not  know  how  to 
fight — especially  on  water.  They  were  sadly  mis- 
taken, as  Lieutenant  Jones  cjuickly  discovered. 

The  two  vessels  quickly  came  to  close  quarters 
and  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  two  hours  the 
Facelwrse  was  surrendered,  many  of  her  men  hav- 
ing been  killed  or  woimded — among  the  former 
being  Lieutenant  Jones.  The  Andrea  Doria  had 
four  killed  and  eight  wounded.  Robinson  resumed 
his  course  and  arrived  safely  in  the  Delaware,  with 
his  prize. 

Cargoes  of  Army  Supplies  Saved  by  Our  Seamen. 

It  was  John  Paul  Jones  who,  while  a  first  lieu- 
tenant commanded  the  12-gun  Continental  cruiser 
PiYovidence,  saved  a  cargo  of  munitions  of  war, 
destined  for  Washington's  army,  from  capture  by 
the  enemy.  In  the  summer  of  1776  an  American 
brig  loaded  with  military  su])])lies  was  making  its 
way  from  the  West  Indies  when  it  was  sighted  and 
chased  by  the  English  frigate  Cerberus.  Jones  hap- 
pened ujjon  the  scene  and  by  drawing  the  Cerberus 
in  chase  of  himself,  enabled  the  store  brig  to  escape. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1776  the  16-gun  Conti- 
nental cruiser  Reprisal.   Cajitain    Lani1)ert   Wickes, 


while  returning  from  Alartinicjue  laden  with  mili- 
tary stores  for  the  American  army  was  attacked  by 
the  British  sloop  of  war  Shark,  Captain  Chapman, 
of  the  same  force.  After  a  severe  action  the  Shark 
was  driven  oft'  and  another  cargo  of  army  supplies 
was  saved  to  the  cause  through  the  valor  of  our 
seamen. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
CAPTURE  OF  THE  BAHAMAS. 

Late  in  1775  Congress  fitted  out  a  squadron  of 
eight  vessels,  tmder  the  command  of  Esek  Hopkins, 
U.  S.  N.,  with  instructions  to  cruise  along  the 
southern  coast  and  intercept  British  storeships  or 
seize  any  craft  laden  with  powder  that  might  be 
found  in  southern  harbors.  It  consisted  of  the  24- 
gun  flagship  Alfred,  Captain  Dudley  Saltonstall,  the 
20-gun  ship  Columbus,  Captain  Abraham  Whipple, 
the  14-gun  brig  Andrea  Doria,  Captain  Nicholas 
Biddle,  the  14-gun  brig  Cabot,  Captain  John  Bur- 
roughs Hopkins,  the  10-gun  sloop  Hornet,  the  8-gun 
schooner  JVasp  and  the  8-gun  schooner  Fly,  Lieu- 
tenant Hoysted  Hacker.  The  vessels  sailed  from 
Philadelphia  early  in  January,  1776. 

Six   Weeks  in   An   Ice  Floe. 

Owing  to  the  exceptional  severity  of  the  season, 
the  si|uadron  was  caught  in  an  ice  pack  oft'  Reedy 
Island  and  held  there  six  weeks.  We  have  a  better 
apjireciation  of  the  seriousness  of  this  statement 
when  we  remember  that  in  those  days  there  was  no 
means  of  heating  sea -going  craft ;  the  only  fire  main- 
tained aboard  being  that  in  the  cook's  galley.  While 
the  degree  of  temperature  did  not  register  as  low  as 
in  northern  latitudes,  there  was  a  penetrating  damp- 
ness in  the  winds  that  swept  over  the  lower  Dela- 
ware that  struck  into  the  very  marrow,  and  for 
weeks  the  crews  of  this  squadron  suffered  what 
might  be  called  the  torments  of  an  arctic  winter. 

Deprived  of  their  usual  exercise  in  the  navigat- 
ing of  their  craft,  they  huddled  below  decks  in 
groups,  anxiously  awaiting  release  from  winter's 
grip.  So  cold  was  it,  even  below  deck,  that  food 
brought  from  the  galley,  steaming  hot,  had  to  be 
eaten  in  the  shortest  possible  time  lest  it  freeze  in 
a  solid  mass.  As  a  result  of  these  unhealthful  con- 
ditions, smallpox  broke  out  and,  before  the  cruise 
ended,  more  than  two  hundred  men  of  the  squadron, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  their  entire  number,  were  pros- 
trated by  disease. 

Toward  the  middle  of  February  the  squadron  was 
released  from  the  ice  floe  and  on  the  17th  put  to  sea 
(Jn  the  second  dav  out  the  vessels  encountered  a 
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A    NEWLY     DISCOVERED     OCE 

Fought  off  Cape  Finisterre,  Spain,  May  20,  1779,  between  the  Massachusetts  20-gun  cruiser  "General  Arnold,"  Ca 
same  force.  See  pages  29-31.  This  most  dramatic  sea  duel  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  in  "plain  sight"  of  a  fleet  of 
at  the  time,  the  great  fleet  was  unable  to  come  within  gunshot  of  the  combatants.     In  order  to  bring  the  entire  scene  \ 

Note — A  copy  of  this  historic  engraving  (a  masterpiece  of  America's  famous  marine  artist),  on  heavy  plate-pape 
beautiful  colors,  size  12  x  18  inches,  neatly  framed,  will  be  sent  on  the  receipt  of  five  dollars.      Address:  "American  ] 
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BATTLE    OF    OUR  REVOLUTION. 

/loses  Brown  (afterward  Captain,  U.S.N.).  and  the  English  letter  of  marque  "Nanny,"  Captain  Thomas  Beynon,  of  the 
rchantmen,  convoyed  by  8  ships  of  the  line  and  a  proportionable  number  of  frigates.  Owing  to  the  calm  prevailing 
:he  space  of  this  picture,  part  of  the  fleet  is  represented  as  being  nearer  the  contendmg  craft  than  actually  was  the  case. 
ly  framed,  will  be  sent  to  any  American  post  office  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  two  dollars.  A  copy  in  the  original 
League.  Secretary's  Office,  Greenlawn,  N.  Y." 
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tremendous  gale  in  the  course  of  which  the  Fly 
"got  foul  of  the  Hornet  and  carried  away  the  boom 
and  head  of  her  mast"  and,  in  that  disabled  condi- 
tion, the  latter  made  her  way  to  a  South  Carolina 
port  where  she  arrived  safely.  The  Fly  also  became 
separated  from  the  squadron  l)ut  rejoined  it  several 
weeks  later  in  the  Bahamas. 

Finding  that  the  storm  had  driven  nearly  all  ihe 
shipping  into  the  shelter  of  harbors  where  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  for  him  to  attack  them,  Hop- 
kins determined  to  change  the  original  plan  of  the 
expedition  and  attempt  the  capture  of  Nassau,  on 
the  island  of  New  Providence,  where  he  knew  large 
([uantities  of  military  supplies  had  been  stored. 
.Also,  he  was  hopeful  that  by  getting  into  a  warmer 
latitude  he  couUl  better  check  the  progress  of  the 
epidemic  that  alflicted  his  crews.  On  March  1st 
the  expedition  arrived  at  Abaco,  an  island  forty 
miles  north  of  New  Providence. 

Marines  and  Sailors  Landed. 

Saturday  evening,  March  2d,  two  hundred  ma- 
rines, under  Captain  Samuel  Nicholas,  and  fifty 
sailors,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Weaver 
of  the  Cabot,  were  placed  in  some  small  vessels 
that  had  been  captured  near  Abaco  and  made  sail  in 
the  direction  of  Nassau,  the  ca])ital  of  the  archi- 
pelago. Under  cover  of  night,  the  little  craft  sailed 
over  the  short  stretch  of  sea  between  the  two  islands 
and,  as  they  approached  Nassau  on  the  morning  of 
March  3d,  the  marines  were  concealed  below  decks, 
as  it  was  intended  to  take  the  town  by  surprise.  By 
some  means,  however,  the  inhaliitants  had  been 
warned  of  the  expedition,  and  as  soon  as  the  Amer- 
ican craft  were  observed,  guns  were  fired  from  the 
two  forts  guarding  the  place.  This  necessitated  a 
change  in  the  original  ])lan,  which  was  for  the 
marines  to  land  at  once  and  assault  the  forts  from 
the  rear. 

Capture   of    Forts   Montagu   and    Nassau. 

The  American  boats  then  anchored  in  a  cove,  nine 
miles  east  of  Nassau,  where,  under  cover  of  the 
guns  of  the  Proi'idcncc  and  Wasp  (which  vessels 
Hopkins  had  dispatched  for  that  ])ur])ose),  the 
whole  force  landed  and  marched  upon  the  smaller 
fort,  named  Montagu,  which  was  about  half  the 
distance  to  the  town.  Five  guns  were  fired  at  the 
advancing  Americans  without  efi^ect,  when  the 
feeble  garrison  withdrew  to  the  larger  fort.  The 
Americans  took  possession  of  Fort  Montagu  where 
they  remained  over  night. 

That  evening  Hopkins  learned  that  about  two 
hun<lred  men  of  the  town  had  assembled  in  the  re- 
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SCENE    OF    THE    BAHAMA    CAMPAIGN 

This  first  American  naval  expedition,  with  its  in- 
valuable stores  of  war  munitions  captured  at  New 
Provide.ice,  reached  New  London  early  in  April,  1776, 
just  as  Washington  was  beginning  to  transfer  his  army 
from  Boston  (part  of  it  via  Long  Island  Sound)  to 
New  York. 


maining  fort,  Fort  Nassau,  and  were  preparing  for 
further  resistance,  whereupon  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  them  saying  that  if  they  pernntted  him  to  remove 
the  munitions  of  war  from  New  Providence  the 
"persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  shall  be 
safe." 

Evidently  the  English  had  been  unprepared  for  a 
serious  defense  for,  on  the  following  morning, 
when  the  Americans  advanced  to  assault  Fort  Nas- 
sau, they  met  a  messenger  from  Governor  Mont- 
ford  Brown  who  informed  Captain  Nicholas  that 
"the  western  garrison  [Fort  Nassau]  was  ready  for 
his  reception  and  that  he  might  march  his  force 
in  as  soon  as  he  pleased."  The  garrison  quietly 
withdrew  leaving  only  Governor  Brown  in  the  fort. 

A  Vast  Store  of  Army  Munitions. 

So  great  was  the  quantity  of  stores  found  here 
that  it  could  not  all  be  taken  aboard  the  American 
vessels  and  the  large  sloop  Endeavor,  which  was 
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found  in  the  harbor,  was  requisitioned  and,  being 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Elisha 
Hinman  of  the  Cabot,  was  loaded  with  the  overflow. 
Owing  to  the  warning  the  Governor  had  received, 
he  was  able  to  place  one  hundred  and  fifty  casks  of 
powder  aboard  a  sloop  which  got  away  before  the 
Americans  obtained  full  possession  of  the  town. 
But  even  then,  it  required  two  weeks  to  load 
all  the  stores  captured.  Among  the  muni- 
tions seized  by  the  Americans  were  eighty-eight 
cannon  of  calibers  ranging  from  9-  to  36-pound- 
ers,  fifteen  brass  mortars  from  4-  to  11-inch  diame- 
ters, 5,458  shells,  11,077  rotmd  shot  and  twenty-four 
casks  of  powder. 

Hopkins  sailed  on  his  return  voyage  March  17th, 


taking  with  him  as  jjrisoners  Governor  Brown,  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  Mr.  Thomas  Arwin, 
"Counsellor  and  Collector  of  his  Majesty's  Quit 
Rents  in  South  Carolina''  and  "Inspector  General  of 
his  Majesty's  Customs  for  North  America." 

Successfully  eluding  British  cruisers,  Hopkins 
arrived  in  home  waters  early  in  April.  While  ofif 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  the  squadron  cap- 
tured the  British  6-gun  tender  Hawke,  Lieutenant 
Wallace  (son  of  Sir  James  Wallace  who  command- 
ed the  British  fleet  at  Newport),  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  it  captured  the  English  12-gun  bomb-brig 
Bolton,  Lieutenant  Edward  Sneyd.  The  Bolton 
carried  "forty-eight  men  well  found  with  all  sorts 
of  stores,  arms,  powder,  etc." 
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Midnight  Battle  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

An  hour  after  midnight,  April  5-6,  the  Eng- 
Hsh  20-gun  cruiser,  Glasgow,  Captain  Tyringham 
Howe,  accompanied  by  a  tender,  came  into  the 
American  squadron.  On  account  of  the  epidemic 
that  was  raging  among  the  crews  of  Hopkins'  squad- 
ron the  position  of  the  Americans  was  critical.  The 
Alfred  had  seventy-two  victims  of  the  disease,  the 
Columbus  thirty-four,  the  Andrea  Doria  fifty-eight, 
the  Cabot  seventeen,  the  Prox'idcncc  sixteen  and  the 
Fly  five,  "a  total  of  two  hundred  and  two,"  who 
were  landed  two  days  later  and  placed  in  temiiorary 
hospitals  in  New  London. 

The  Glasgozu  was  manned  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  and  boys.  C)wing  to  the  darkness  neither 
side,  at  first,  seems  to  have  recognized  each  other, 
and  at  2.30  A.  M.,  the  Cabot  (armed  with  only  four- 
teen guns  of  lighter  caliber  than  the  twenty  carried 
by  the  Glasgozv)  ranged  alongside  the  latter  and 
hailed.  Ascertaining  that  she  was  an  enemy.  Cap- 
tain J.  B.  Hopkins  delivered  his  broadside.  Howe 
promptly  responded  with  his  heavier  battery  and 
for  several  minutes  a  sharp  engagement  followed. 

Of  course,  the  Cabot  had  little  chance  against 
such  overwhelming  odds  and  she  was  disabled  by 
the  Englishman's  second  broadside — four  of  her 
men  being  killed  and  seven,  including  her  comman- 
der, wounded. 


The  Alfred  now  came  into  action  but  "an  unlucky 
shot  having  carried  away  her  wheelblock  and  ropes, 
the  ship  broached-to  and  gave  the  enemy  an  oppor- 
tunity of  raking  us  with  several  broadsides  before 
we  were  again  in  a  condition  to  steer  the  ship 
and  return  their  fire." 

Finding  that  his  antagonists  were  becoming  too 
formidable,  Howe  made  a  course  for  Newport ;  the 
American  vessels  pursuing  him  as  best  they  could, 
but  by  daylight  the  Glasgozv  had  made  good  her 
escape. 

The  total  casualties  of  the  Americans  was  ten 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  while  that  of  the 
Glasgozc  was  one  killed  and  three  wounded.  Two 
days  later  Hopkins  arrived  at  New  London. 

Quebec   and   Bahama   Expeditions   Compared. 

Thus  ended  an  enterprise  of  substantial  assistance 
to  the  cause  of  independence.  (Jur  land  forces  at- 
tacking Quebec,  Decemljer  31,  1775,  numbered  fewer 
than  twelve  Innidreil  men,  having  little,  if  any  artil- 
lery. Our  sea  forces  that  captured  Nassau  nimibered 
more  than  nine  hundred  men,  all  completely  armed 
and  handling  ninety-two  cannon,  the  calibers  of 
which  were,  generally,  heavier  than  any  used  by 
American  armies  during  the  war. 

Richard  Montgomery  and  Benedict  Arnold  en- 
countered stupendous  difficulties  in  reaching  their 
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FORT  MONTAGU,  ISLAND  OF  NE'W  PROVIDENCE   OF  THE  BAHAMAS 

Captured  on  March  3,  1776,  (two  weeks  before  the  British  evacuated  Boston)  by  American  marines  and 
sailors. 

Redrawn  from  a  photograph  of  the  original  fort  which  was  secured  through  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Harcourt 
Malcolm,  K.C.     Photograph  taken  by   Mr.   F.  S.  Armbrister. 
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FORT   NASSAU,   ISLAND   OF   NEW   PROVIDENCE   OF   THE   BAHAMAS 

Occupied  on  March  4,  1776,  (two  weeks  before  the  British  evacuated  Boston)  by  American  marines  and 
sailors. 

Redrawn  from  a  photograph  of  a  print  of  the  settlement  of  Nassau,  made  in  1729,  now  in  London,  Eng- 
land.    Courtesy  of  Sir  Harcourt  Malcolm,  K.C.,  is  acknowledged.     Photograph  taken  by  Mr.    F.    S.    Armbrister. 


points  of  destination.  Esek  Hoiikins  for  six  weeks 
battled  with  the  ice  in  the  waterway  between  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Capes,  encountering-  a  storm  which 
drove  all  British  war  ships  on  our  southern  coast  to 
shelter  and  combated  epidemics  brought  on  by  ex- 
posure to  winter  blasts. 

Our  land  forces  traveled  several  hundred  miles 
over  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  to  reach  a  foe 
in  foreign  parts ;  our  sea  forces  in  the  Bahama 
expedition  traversed  several  times  that  distance 
over  uncharted  waters,  beset  with  exceptional  diffi- 
culties (when  we  consider  the  season  of  tlie  year 
and  the  comparatively  primitive  development  of  the 
art  of  navigation  in  those  days),  and  guarded  by  a 
vigilant,  .powerful  and  extraordinarily  expert  foe. 

The  Quebec  attack  entailed  an  American  loss  of 
about  sixty  killed  or  wounded  ;  the  Bahama  expe- 
dition twenty-four.  Llopkins  returned  from  his 
highly  successful  venture  with  important  cargoes  of 
war  material  besides  having  the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  "province"  he  conquered,  as 
prisoners.  ^lorgan  with  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  of  his  men  (then  the  "flower  of  the  Continental 
army")  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Quebec. 


Referring  to  the  Canadian  campaign,  Bancroft 
wrote:  "In  a  little  more  than  two  months,  the  north- 
ern army  lost  by  desertion  and  death  more  than  five 
thousand  men."  Hopkins,  it  is  true,  returned  from 
his  venture  with  about  two  hundred  of  his  men  ill 
through  exposure  to  exceptionally  severe  weather 
conditions,  but  there  were  few  deaths  and  no  record 
of  a  single  desertion. 

Such  was  the  difference  in  the  results  between 
the  campaign  of  our  land  forces  against  Quebec 
and  that  of  our  sea  forces  against  the  Bahamas — 
each  undertaken  about  the  same  time — yet,  while 
there  are  more  than  a  thousand  streets  named  Mont- 
gomery in  honor  of  the  hero  of  the  Canadian  cam- 
paign, tlie  valuable  and  remarkably  successful  Ba- 
hama expedition  seems  to  have  been  almost  en- 
tirelv  ignored  in  American  geographical  nomen- 
clature. 

Two  years  later  the  island  of  New  Providence 
again  was  captured  by  our  sea  forces  and  another 
supply  of  war  material  secured.  While  on  a  general 
cruise,  early  in  1778,  Captain  John  P.  Rathbourne, 
U.  S.  N.,  in  the  12-gun  ship  Providence,  learned 
that  Nassau  was  poorly  garrisoned. 
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At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  January  27, 
1778,  he  landed  with  twenty-five  men,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  and  being  joined  by  thirty 
Americans  who  had  escaped  from  British  prison 
ships  at  New  Providence,  he  overpowered  the  gar- 
rison, seized  the  forts  and  turning  their  guns  on  an 
English  16-gun  privateer  anchored  in  the  harbor, 
compelled  her  surrender  together  with  the  six  other 
British  vessels  in  the  port.  About  this  time  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Grayton  entered  the  roads,  but 
on  being  fired  upon  from  the  fort,  she  hastily 
withdrew. 

At  first  Rathbourne  managed  to  overawe  the  in- 
habitants with  threats  of  burning  their  town  but, 
on  the  following  morning,  they  assembled  under 
arms  in  such  numbers  as  to  place  the  handful  of 
Americans  in  a  perilous  position.  Having  nothing 
to  gain  by  holding  the  town,  Rathbourne  spiked  the 
cannon  in  the  forts,  and  having  secured  all  the  pow- 
der and  other  military  stores  in  the  place,  he  retired 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  He  destroyed  two  of  his 
prizes  and  sailed  with  the  more  valualjle  craft  for 
the  United  States. 


CHAPTER    V. 

GETTING  WAR   SUPPLIES   ACROSS   THE 
ATLANTIC. 

It  was  in  transporting  war  material  direct  from 
Europe,  however,  that  our  sea  forces  performed 
their  most  difficult  and  jierilous  service.  That  we 
may  better  understand  this  we  nnist  remember  that, 
in  those  days,  the  vessels  employed  in  this  service 
were  almost  insignificant  in  size  as  compared  to 
the  monstrous  craft  in  use  today.  Steam  power  for 
propulsion  and  the  innumerable  "aids  to  navigation" 
of  modern  invention,  were  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  The  little  craft  engaged  in  the 
transport  service  were  entirely  de])cndent  on  sails 
and  it  required  a  degree  of  skill  and  courage  to 
navigate  a  vessel  across  the  temjjestuous  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  which  we,  of  today,  do  not  appreciate. 

Not  only  did  our  seamen  have  the  perils  of  the 
sea  to  contend  against  but  they  were  obliged  to  run 
a  gauntlet  of  hostile  and  powerful  war  ships,  manned 
by  brave  and  thoroughly  experienced  officers  and 
sailors  who  were  vigilantly  on  the  lookout  to  pounce 
upon  the  daring  American  skijiper  who  ventured 
too  far  from  a  friendly  port. 

It  can  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  speed  and 
aljility  to  fight  were  the  two  great  requisites  of  our 


sea  forces.  It  was  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
vessels  employed  in  the  transport  service  should, 
first  of  all,  be  swift.  To  secure  this,  almost  every 
other  consideration  was  sacrificed.  Indeed,  on  such 
fine  lines  were  these  craft  constructed  and  such  an 
enormous  area  of  sails  did  they  carry  that,  fre- 
quently, the  luiglish  commander  refused  to  navi- 
gate captured  American  vessels  until  "solid"  altera- 
tions had  been  made  in  them. 

Next  to  speed,  a  capacity  for  fighting  was  most 
necessary.  The  vessels,  usually,  were  armed  with 
the  heaviest  guns  it  was  possible  for  them  to  carry 
while  the  crews  were  thoroughly  trained  in  the  use 
of  small  arms.  These  conditions  combined  with 
the  natural  aptitude  of  the  Americans  for  seacraft 
made  our  sea  fighters  of  the  Revolution  the  most 
formidable  body  of  men  on  the  ocean  in  their  day. 

Stalking  the  Enemy  in  Mid-Ocean. 

How  great  were  the  dangers  of  this  transport  ser- 
vice and  how  bravely  our  sea  warriors  faced  them, 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  cruise  of  the  32-gun  frig- 
ate Raleigh,  Captain  Thomas  Thompson,  and  the 
24-gun  ship  Alfred,  Captain  Elisha  Hinman,  both  of 
the  Continental  navy.  Toward  the  latter  part  of 
August,  1777,  these  vessels  sailed  from  America  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  military  supplies  from 
France. 

They  had  proceeded  on  their  voyage  only  a  few 
days  when,  on  September  2d,  they  captured  a  small 
English  craft  named  Nancy  and  from  her  master 
learned  that  she  had  become  separated,  only  the  day 
before,  from  the  Windward  Island  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen which  was  being  escorted  by  the  British 
20-gun  war  ship  Camel,  the  14-gun  brig  Druid,  the 
14-gun  brig  Grasshopf^er  and  the  16-gun  sloop 
JVeasel. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  fight  which  the  Amer- 
ican commanders  seemed  unable  to  resist — notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  their  mission  was  to  bring 
back  cargoes  of  arms  from  France  for  the  Conti- 
nental army  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

From  the  people  in  the  Nancy,  the  Americans 
discovered  in  what  direction  the  fleet  was  sailing, 
also  the  private  signals  employed  by  the  escorting 
war  craft  and  the  several  stations  of  those  guard 
shii)S  in  the  fleet.  Armed  with  this  most  valuable 
information.  Captains  Thompson  and  Hinman  made 
preparations  to  surjirise  the  English  and,  if  possi- 
ble, cai)ture  some  of  the  merchantmen.  Accord- 
ingly, they  disguised  the  Raleigh  and  Alfred  as  best 
they  could,  and  shaped  their  course  so  as  to  over- 
take the  unsuspecting  enemy — the  vessels  then  being 
about  half  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
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Entering  a  British  Fleet  at  Night. 

Crowding  on  all  sail  that  night  the  Americans,  at 
noon,  Septemher  3d,  began  to  see  the  upper  sails 
of  the  fleet  as  they  gradually  rose  above  the  horizon 
under  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Raleigh  and  Alfred. 
Cautiously  drawing  nearer  that  afternoon,  Captain 
Thompson  seems  to  have  lulled  any  suspicions  the 
British  might  have  had  as  to  the  character  of  the 
American  cruisers,  by  using  the  Englishmen's  pri- 
vate signals. 

As  night  came  on,  the  Raleigh  and  Alfred 
maneuvered  about  the  fleet  in  the  hope  of  cutting 
out  some  of  the  merchantmen,  Init  the  latter  kept 
in  such  compact  order  that  it  was  nupossible  to 
separate  them.  Fearing  that  he  would  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise,  when  day- 
light would  reveal  his  identity,  Thompson  deter- 
mined to  make  a  bold  dash  into  the  fleet  with  the 
Raleigh  alone.  Accordingly,  leaving  the  Alfred  on 
the  outskirt,  Thompson,  as  day  was  beginning  to 
break,  steered  directly  among  the  merchantmen  and 
in  the  most  audacious  manner  gave  orders  to  the 
masters  of  the  craft  he  passed  and  answered  the 
British  flagship's  signals  just  as  if  he  were  one  of 
the  fleet. 

Apparently  the  enemy  were  completely  deceived 
by  the  "merchantman-like"  appearance  of  the 
Raleigh  and  continued  peacefully  on  their  course ; 
not  suspecting  that  a  war  ship,  in  disguise,  was 
among  them.  Availing  himself  of  this  advantage, 
Thompson  cautiously  worked  his  way  through  the 
fleet  until  he  had  gained  a  favorable  position  wind- 
ward of  the  Druid,  when  he  suddenly  triced  up  his 
port  covers,  ran  out  a  row  of  sixteen  cannon  and 
poured  in  a  broadside  of  rovmdshot  and  grape  upon 
the  astonished  enemy.  In  an  instant  the  innocent- 
looking  "merchantman"  had  been  transformed  into 
a  fighting  craft,  with  her  batteries  belching  forth 
death  and  destruction  and  with  her  rigging  filled 
with  scores  of  men  who,  down  to  that  moment,  had 
been  carefully  concealed. 

A   Complete   Surprise. 

The  surprise  had  been  complete.  The  watch  on 
duty  was  aroused  from  the  sleepy  monotony  of  their 
duties.  The  watch  below  came  tunililing  u]i  on  <leck 
in  bewildered  amazement  while  half -dressed  ofticers 
rushed  about  in  eft'orts  to  restore  order  out  of  the 
chaos  in  which  they  found  the  decks.  Battle  lan- 
terns hastily  were  lighted,  frantic  efl:'orts  were  made 
to  load  the  guns.  But  all  in  vain.  The  Raleigh  ke]jt 
up  a  steady  stream  of  shot  at  (|uarters  so  close  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  gunners  to  miss  their  mark. 


For  fully  twenty  minutes  the  Raleigh  poured  in  a 
storm  of  shot  to  which  the  unprepared  Druid  scarce- 
ly was  able  to  reply.  The  entire  fleet  was  thrown 
into  confusion  and  alarm,  for  now  the  British  did 
not  know  from  what  "innocent-looking"  craft  they 
might  e.xpect  a  broadside.  In  their  haste  to  get  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Raleigh's  guns,  they  got  in 
each  other's  way  and  that  only  served  to  increase 
their  consternation. 

Finally,  they  discovered  that  the  cause  of  the 
panic  was  only  a  single  ship  and  then  their  war 
craft,  together  with  some  of  the  heavily  armed  mer- 
chantmen, bore  down  to  the  rescue.  Thompson  con- 
tinued his  attack  on  the  Druid  until  the  rescuing 
vessels  were  almost  upon  him  when  he  sailed  away 
and  rejoined  the  Alfred  on  the  outskirt  of  the  fleet. 

So  completely  had  the  Druid  been  wrecked  that 
she  was  compelled  to  return  to  England.  She  had 
five  feet  of  water  in  her  hold  while  her  masts,  rig- 
ging and  sails  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  Her  com- 
mander. Captain  Carteret,  was  so  dangerously 
wounded  that  he  was  carried  below ;  and,  by  the 
same  shot,  his  sailing-master  was  killed.  In  all,  the 
Druid  had  six  men  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded, 
a  total  of  only  three  less  than  the  British  land  forces 
sustained  in  the  battle  of  Moore's  Creek,  February 
14,  1776.  The  Raleigh  escaped  without  serious  in- 
jury while  her  casualties  were  only  three. 

The  two  American  cruisers  hovered  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  fleet  some  time  after  this  daring  attack, 
in  the  hope  of  an  opportunity  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
merchantmen.  Finding  that  the  British  now  were 
too  thoroughly  on  their  guard  to  render  another 
effort  possible,  Thompson  and  Hinman  resumed 
their  course  and  arrived  safely  in  France. 

Capture  of  the  "Alfred." 

Having  received  their  cargoes  of  military  stores, 
the  Raleigh  and  Alfred  sailed  from  L'Orient  on 
their  return  voyage  in  February,  1778,  taking  a 
southerly  course  in  the  hope  of  capturing  British 
merchantmen — for  at  that  season  of  the  year  vessels 
generally  sought  the  warmer  latitudes. 

When  about  half  way  across  the  Atlantic  the 
cruisers,  on  March  9th,  sighted  two  strangers.  At 
that  moment  the  Raleigh  and  Alfred  were  widely 
separated,  the  former  being  hull-down  leeward,  and 
before  they  could  imite  for  defense,  the  latter,  which 
had  not  l>een  built  for  war  purposes,  was  captured. 
The  captors  were  the  British  cruisers  Ariadne  of 
twenty  and  the  Ceres  of  fourteen  guns.  Knowing 
that  the  stores  with  which  the  Raleigh  was  laden 
were    most    anxiously    awaited    by    the    American 
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armies,  Thoni])son  made  sail  to  escape  and  although 
hotly  pursued  he  finally  ran  the  enemy  out  of  sight 
and  brought  his  ship  safely  into  port. 

Two    Navy   Officers   on   a   Private   Cruise. 

Ouite  as  adventurous  and  even  more  daring  than 
the  cruise  of  the  Raleigh  and  Alfred  was  that  of 
the  Pomona,  Captain  Isaiah  Roliinson,  U.  S.  N., 
having  for  her  first  of^cer  Lieutenant  Joshua  Bar- 
ney, also  of  the  navy.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
Continental  cruisers,  these  navy  officers,  early  in 
1779,  found  themselves  "waiting  orders."  Tiring 
of  inactivity  on  shore  they  secured  the  old  brig 
Pomona,  commissioned  as  a  privateer  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  on  Fel.iruary  sailed  from  Alexandria, 
\'a.,  on  a  venture  of  their  own. 

The  Pomona  was  pierced  for  eighteen  guns  but 
she  sailed  short  of  that  number  while  the  cannon 
she  did  have  were  of  different  calibers  which  made 
it  difficult  to  obtain  the  proper  size  of  shot — besides 
causing  serious  confusion  and  dangerous  delays  in 
battle.  Her  regular  complement  was  seventy  men 
but  she  was  compelled  to  sail  w'ith  only  half  that 
number.  She  was  deeply  laden  with  tobacco  which 
the  two  officers  hoped  to  sell  in  Bordeaux  at  the 
enormous  prices  then  prevailing  in  France  for  that 
product. 

Scarcely  had  the  half-armed  and  half -manned 
Pomona  cleared  the  Capes  of  Virginia  when,  on  the 
third  day  out,  she  confronted  her  first  challenge  to 
her  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon a  strange  sail  rapidly  developed  above  tlie  hori- 
zon and  made  every  effort  to  overtake  the  brig. 
Robinson  and  Barney  had  risked  their  all  on  this 
venture  so  their  first  object  being  to  land  their  cargo 
of  tobacco  safely  in  France,  they  exerted  themselves 
to  avoid  a  fight. 

But  the  Pomona  was  heavily  laden  and  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  alarm  and  hope  that  the  stranger 
might  prove  a  friend  or  neutral,  the  Americans 
watched  the  sail  slowly  but  surely  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  all  that  afternoon.  An  unclouded  moon 
offered  every  opportunity  to  maneuver  at  night  and 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  stranger,  being 
within  hailing  distance,  broke  out  English  colors 
and  asked,  "What  ship  is  that?"  Robinson  did  not 
reply  except  by  showing  American  colors  which  the 
stranger  immediately  ordered  down.  In  the  uncer- 
tain light  of  the  moon  the  Americans  counted  six- 
teen cannon  in  the  stranger's  Ijatteries  against  which 
they  could  oppose  not  more  than  eight  guns  of 
varying  calibers. 


A   Desperate   Night  Battle  in   Mid-Ocean. 

But  the  -Americans  made  up  for  their  deficiency 
in  calibers  by  the  accuracy  of  their  aim.  Not  wait- 
ing for  the  Englishman  to  begin  hostilities.  Captain 
Robinson  delivered  his  broadside  which  brought 
down  the  stranger's  fore  topsail  besides  doing  con- 
siderable damage  to  her  rigging.  Evidently  the  will- 
ingness and,  still  more,  the  ability  of  the  Americans 
to  fight  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Englishmen  who 
were  thrown  into  much  confusion  by  this  unex- 
pected attack.  They  returned  the  fire,  however, 
and  kept  up  a  running  fight  at  close  quarters  until 
nearly  midnight — the  Americans  making  every 
eft'ort  to  draw  away  from  their  jiowerful  foe  while 
the  latter  continued  to  follow  with  dogged  per- 
sistency. 

At  the  opening  of  the  battle  the  Englishmen  dis- 
covered that  the  Pomona  did  not  have  her  stern 
pierced  for  cannon  and,  availing  themselves  of  this, 
they  maneuvered  so  as  to  gain  a  position  in  her  wake 
where  she  could  not  return  their  fire.  Shrewdly 
suspecting  their  object,  Robinson  had  a  porthole 
cut  in  the  brig's  stern  and  quietly  shifted  a  3-pound- 
er,  heavily  loaded  and  ready  to  run  out  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

Toward  midnight,  the  stranger  edged  close  under 
the  Pomona's  stern  with  his  rigging  and  bulwarks 
swarming  with  men  ready  to  spring  upon  the  brig's 
deck  and  carry  her  Ijy  boarding.  They  had  not 
discovered  the  new  gunport  cut  in  the  Pomona's 
stern,  for  Robinson  had  carefully  screened  it  with 
tarpaulin.  Just  as  the  Englishmen  were  about  to 
sjiring  alioard,  the  3-pounder  was  discharged  and 
killed  or  wounded  so  many  of  the  boarders  that  the 
stranger  sheered  off  and  did  not  come  into  action 
again  until  daylight.  That  the  order  and  discipline 
of  the  stranger  had  been  badly  disturbed  by  the 
first  broadside,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
English  gunners  were  able  to  fire  only  two  or  three 
shot  every  half  hour. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  night  Roliinson  con- 
tinued in  his  eft'ort  to  escape  but  the  enemy  per- 
sistently followed;  keeping  just  out  of  gunshot. 

Disguised  in   British   Naval   Uniforms. 

In  the  clear  light  of  the  following  day,  officers  in 
the  contending  craft  observed  each  other  with  spy- 
glasses to  eye,  eager  to  obtain  a  more  exact  idea  of 
their  respective  forces.  The  Americans  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  had  been  opposed  against  a 
regular  man-of-war  (as  they  at  first  supposed  when 
they  saw  many  men  aboard  the  stranger  dressed  in 
]-lritish  naval  uniform),  but  gold  lace  and  brass  but- 
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tons  did  not  deter  Robinson  from  a  readiness  to 
renew  the  fight  if  forced  upon  him.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  stranger  was  not  a  king's  ship.  Her 
commander  had  resorted  to  a  trick  often  used  by 
Yankee  skippers  to  deceive  and  "overawe"  the 
enemy,  namely,  arraying  his  officers  in  naval  uni- 
forms. But,  for  the  moment.  Captain  Robinson 
believed  that  he  was  opposed  to  a  regular  British 
war  ship  and  he  made  preparations  to  fight  to  the 
last  plank. 

Shortly  after  sunrise  the  stranger  again  ran  close 
under  the  stern  of  the  Pomona  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  boarding.  With  his  own  hands  Lieuten- 
ant Barney  loaded  the  solitary  3-pounder  on  the 
quarter  deck  with  grapeshot  and  topped  off  the 
charge  with  a  crowbar.  Taking  careful  aim.  he 
discharged  the  piece  just  as  the  enemy  were  about 
to  leap  aboard  and  with  such  effect  that  many  Eng- 
lishmen were  killed  or  wounded,  besides  which  their 
foresail  and  all  their  weather  shrouds  were  cut  away. 
In  his  official  report  of  this  battle,  the  British  com- 
mander charged  the  Americans  with  "unfair  fight- 
ing in  using  langrage,"  but  the  only  langrage  used 
on  this  occasion  was  the  crowbar  just  referred  to. 

The  cutting  of  his  weather  shrouds  compelled  the 
stranger  to  wear  lest  his  foremast  should  go  by  the 
board ;  but  in  wearing  he  exposed  his  ship  to  a  rak- 
ing fire  from  the  Pomona's  broadside  of  which 
advantage  the  American  gunners  availed  themselves 
to  the  utmost.  The  stranger  did  not  again  venture 
another  attack  so  Robinson  resumed  his  course. 
Afterward,  he  learned  that  his  antagonist  was  the 
Tory  privateer  Rosebud,  Captain  Duncan,  from 
New  York,  with  a  crew  of  one  hundred  men,  of 
whom  forty-seven  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Arriving  at  Bordeaux,  Captain  Robinson  sold  his 
cargo  of  tobacco  at  a  fabulous  price  and  with  the 
money  thus  received  he  installed  eighteen  6-pounders 
in  the  Pomona  and  enlisted  thirty-five  additional 
seamen,  besides  taking  on  a  cargo  of  brandy.  Thus 
better  armed  and  manned,  the  brig,  early  in  August, 
began  her  return  voyage  to  America. 

A  Long,  Hard  Chase. 

With  a  bulging  purse,  a  cargo  that  was  tremen- 
dously valuable  in  America  at  that  period  ( then  con- 
sidered a  necessary  article  of  domestic  and  military 
use),  a  complete  battery  and  a  full  complement,  it 
is  not  strange  that  we  find  Captain  Robinson  feeling 
pugnacious  on  his  homeward  trip.  He  gave  evi- 
dence of  this  early  one  morning  when,  about  half 
way  across  the  Atlantic,  a  sail  was  reported.  He 
did  not  avoid  it  as  he  did  the  Rosebud.  On  the  con- 
trary he  encouraged   the  stranger  to  come  within 


gunshot  and  exchanged  several  broadsides  when 
the  Englishman  (for  such  the  newcomer  proved  to 
be)  made  sail  to  escape.  Robinson  promptly  was 
in  full  pursuit  but,  his  brig  being  heavily  laden, 
gradually  fell  behind.  By  making  great  exertions, 
however,  she  managed  to  keep  the  chase  in  sight 
all  that  day. 

A  squall  came  on  about  sunset  which  enabled  the 
Poinoiia  again  to  get  alongside  and  several  more 
broadsides  were  exchanged  but  in  the  gloom  of 
night  the  stranger  was  lost  to  view.  In  the  hazy 
weather  of  the  following  morning  the  stranger  was 
discovered  about  five  miles  ahead.  As  it  was  then 
calm,  Robinson  used  his  sweeps  (long  oars)  and 
after  several  hours  of  hard  work  the  Americans 
managed  to  bring  their  craft  within  gunshot  for  the 
third  time. 

Not  waiting  for  the  broadside  that  was  ready  for 
them,  the  Englishmen  surrendered,  announcing 
themselves  as  privateersmen  in  a  vessel  carrying  six- 
teen guns,  6-  and  9-pounders  and  a  complement  of 
seventy  men,  of  whom  twelve  had  been  killed  and 
a  large  number  wounded.  In  the  Pomona  the  only 
one  killed  was  a  boy  who  had  taken  passage  at  Bor- 
deaux. Two  of  the  crew  were  injured.  The  prize 
had  been  seriously  injured  in  her  hull,  rigging  and 
spars.  She  was  placed  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Barney  and  a  prize  crew  and  arrived  safely  at  Phila- 
delphia in  the  following  October  with  the  Pomona. 

A  handsome  fortune  (for  those  days)  was  real- 
ized by  Robinson  and  Barney  from  this  "little  jaunt" 
while  "waiting  orders." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"BENEDICT    ARNOLD'S"    FATE    ON   THE 
SEA. 

As  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold  is  linked  with 
the  most  dramatic  and  lamentable  act  of  treason  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  our  land  forces  in 
the  Revolution,  so  it  was  associated  with  one  of  the 
most  horrible  and  deplorable  disasters  that  befell 
American  sea  forces  in  that  war. 

Late  in  December,  1778,  the  Massachusetts  20- 
gun  brig  General  Arnold,  Captain  James  Magee,  put 
to  sea  on  her  maiden  cruise.  Named  after  Benedict 
Arnold  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  military 
fame  and  before  he  had  made  his  treasonable 
overtures  to  the  British,  this  newly  completed  ves- 
sel was  considered  one  of  the  most  formidable  war 
craft  thus  far  built  by  any  of  the  seceding  colonies. 
She  had  the  complete  armament,  discipline  and 
equipment  of  a  regular  Continental  cruiser  and  high 
hopes  were  entertained  that  she  would  give  a  good 
account  of  herself. 
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The  General  Arnold  sailed  from  Boston  Thurs- 
day, December  24,  1778,  with  a  complement  of  one 
hundred  and  five  men  and  boys,  bound  on  a  general 
cruise.  On  the  following  day  she  anchored  off 
Plymouth  harbor  and  signaled  for  a  pilot,  Captain 
Magee  desiring  to  enter  that  port  as  there  were  indi- 
cations of  a  severe  storm  coming  on. 

Fearful  Result  of  a  Christmas  Celebration. 

It  being  Christmas  day,  Magee,  followed  the  cus- 
tom of  those  day  by  issuing  an  extra  allowance  of 
grog  to  the  crew  with  the  result  that  a  number  of 
sailors  in  the  steerage  became  involved  in  a  fight 
which  was  quelled  only  after  much  exertion  by  the 
officers.  As  it  was,  many  of  the  crew  were  tem- 
porarily incapacitated  for  active  duty. 

While  the  brig  was  in  this  precarious  condition, 
a  tremendous  snow  storm,  which  Magee  had  ex- 
pected, swept  down  on  the  General  Arnold  during 
the  night,  forced  her  from  her  anchorage  and  drove 
her  on  the  White  Flat  where  she  soon  filled  with 
water  and  it  became  necessary  to  cut  away  her 
masts. 

Saturday  morning  revealed  the  handsome  craft  a 
complete  wreck  and  all  that  day  and  the  following 
night,  the  storm  raged  with  unabated  fury — the 
cold  being  intense.  There  were  three  men  aboard 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  crew  and,  claiming  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  the  ice  floes  in  th;it  harbor,  they 
volunteered  to  take  the  yawl,  proceed  to  a  schooner 
that  was  frozen  in  the  ice  ten  rods  away,  and  bring 
assistance.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  men 
got  into  the  yawl.  With  the  greatest  difficulty  they 
managed  to  reach  the  schooner  and  were  saved. 
But  they  failed  to  return  with  the  promised  assist- 
ance. Had  they  returned,  many  lives  would  have 
been  saved,  for  every  other  boat  in  the  General 
Arnold  had  been  smashed  or  swept  away. 

Several  of  the  cruiser's  men  perished  from  the 
cold  on  Saturday  and  the  following  night.  "Sun- 
day morning,"  says  a  local  chronicle,  "the  vessel  was 
seen  in  a  most  distressful  situation,  enveloped  in  ice 
and  snow,  and  the  whole  shore  was  frozen  to  a  solid 
body  of  ice.  The  wind  and  waves  were  raging  with 
such  dreadful  violence,  that  no  possible  relief  could 
be  aft'orded  to  the  miserable  suft'erers." 

The  people  of  Plymouth  lined  the  shore  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  wreck  and  made  every  possible  at- 
tempt to  aid  the  sufferers.  "They  made  eft'orts  to 
reach  the  wreck  in  boats,"  continues  the  chronicle, 
"but  were  obliged  to  put  back,  although  aware  that 
the  seamen  were  in  the  arms  of  death  ;  and  when  the 
miserable  victims  on  board  saw  the  boats  returning, 
leaving  them  in  a  condition  of  utter  hopelessness. 


their  spirits  were  ap[)alled  and  numbers  were  seen 
to  fall  dead  on  the  deck. 

A  Scene  of  Indescribable  Horror. 

"On  Monday,  the  inhabitants  passed  over  the  ice 
to  the  wreck.  Here  was  presented  a  scene  unutter- 
ably awful  and  distressing.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for 
the  human  mind  to  conceive  of  a  more  appalling 
spectacle.  The  ship  was  sunk  ten  feet  in  the  sand, 
the  waves  had  been  for  about  thirty-six  hours  sweep- 
ing the  main  deck,  the  men  had  crowded  to  the  quar- 
ter deck  and,  even  there,  they  were  obliged  to  pile  to- 
gether dead  bodies  to  make  room  for  the  living. 
Seventy  dead  bodies,  frozen  into  all  imaginable 
postures,  were  strewed  over  the  deck  or  attached  to 
the  shrouds  and  spars.  About  thirty  exhiljited  signs 
of  life  but  were  unconscious  whether  in  life  or  death. 
The  bodies  remained  in  the  postures  in  which  they 
ilied,  the  features  dreadfully  distorted.  Some  were 
erect,  some  bending  forward,  some  sitting  with  the 
head  resting  on  the  knees,  and  some  with  both  arms 
extended,  clinging  to  spars  or  some  parts  of  the 
vessel. 

75  Officers,  Marines  and  Sailors  Frozen  to  Death. 

"The  few  survivors  and  the  dead  bodies  were 
brought  over  the  ice  on  sleds  and  boards ;  and  the 
dead  were  piled  on  the  floor  of  the  court  house,  ex- 
hibiting a  scene  calculated  to  impress  even  the  most 
callous  heart  with  deep  humility  and  sorrow.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins  fainted 
when  called  to  perform  the  religious  solemni- 
ties. .  .  .  The  greater  part  of  those  who  were 
found  alive,  expired  soon  after.  Captain  Magee 
survived  and  performed  several  profitable  voyages 
afterward.  He  abstained  entirely  from  drinking 
ardent  spirits,  but  was  of  opinion  that  he  was  greatly 
benefitted  by  putting  rum  into  his  boots." 

The   "General   Arnold,"   No.   2. 

Probably  this  was  the  greatest  disaster  from  natu- 
ral causes  that  befell  either  our  land  or  sea  forces, 
in  so  short  a  time,  during  the  Revolution,  yet  the 
courage  of  the  New  England  people  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that,  immediately  after  learning  of  the  dreadful 
fate  of  the  General  Arnold,  they  gave  the  same  name 
to  another  private  cruiser  of  similar  force.  The  Gen- 
eral Arnold,  No.  2,  owned  by  Nathaniel  Tracy  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  a  brig  carrying  twenty  6- 
pounders  and  a  complement  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  officers,  marines  and  sailors.  She  was  com- 
manded by  Moses  Brown,  afterward  Captain,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  sailing  from  Cape  Ann  Roads  on  her  most 
eventful    voyage,    February   25,    1779,    shaped   her 
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course  across  the  Atlantic  for  European  waters. 
On  March  11th  the  mainmast  was  found  to  be 
sprung  while,  two  days  later,  a  similar  weakness 
was  developed  in  the  foremast. 

Notwithstanding  this  serious  defect  in  his  spars, 
Brown  continued  on  his  course.  At  six  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning,  March  28th,  he  sighted  St.  Michael's 
of  the  Western  Islands  ( about  midway  across  the 
Atlantic),  distant  nine  or  ten  miles,  bearing  south- 
southeast.  It  being  somewhat  misty  at  the  moment, 
land  had  not  been  discovered  until  the  cruiser  was 
quite  close  inshore. 

A  Mid-Atlantic  Sunday  Battle. 

About  the  same  time,  a  large  vessel,  which  had 
been  concealed  in  the  shadow  of  St.  Alichael's,  was 
discovered,  which  promptly  put  about  and  gave 
chase  to  the  Yankee.  After  a  careful  scrutiny 
through  his  spyglass,  Brown  was  satisfied  that  the 
stranger  was  not  a  king's  cruiser  and  permitted  her 
to  draw  near. 

"At  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  records 
Ignatius  Webber,  a  prizemaster  in  the  General 
Arnold,  "the  stranger  hove  out  English  colors,  w-e 
at  the  same  time  showing  American.  She  began  to 
fire  bow  chase  gims.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  came  to 
a  general  engagement  which  continued  about  four 
glasses  [two  hours]  ;  the  Genera!  Ar)iold  being  the 
weathermost  ship."  Brown  had  determined  to  bear 
down  and  lay  her  close  aboard,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  she  was  greatly  superior  in  force  and 
bulk  to  the  Yankee.  "We  bore  down  upon  her," 
wrote  Webber,  "she  at  the  same  time  bore  away 
with  several  of  her  guns  disabled.  She  having 
greatly  the  advantage  in  sailing  and  Captain  Brown, 
perceiving  that  she  was  going  from  us,  ordered  the 
guns  to  be  well  loaded  and,  rounding-to,  gave  her 
the  contents  of  the  broadside  which  raked  her  fore 
and  aft." 

Brown  made  every  eft'ort  to  continue  the  fight 
but,  owing  to  the  weakened  condition  of  his  spars, 
he  was  unable  to  carry  sufficient  sail  to  accomplish 
that  purpose — and  the  stranger  (afterward  known 
to  have  been  the  British  privateer  Gregson  from 
Liverpool,  mounting  twenty  12-pounders,  double  the 
weight  of  the  General  Arnold's  batteries,  and 
manned  by  more  than  one  hundred  men),  made  her 
escape  into  St.  Michael's. 

Defeat  of  the  "Gregson." 

Throughout  the  battle  it  seemed  to  have  been  the 
Englishmen's  aim  to  cripple  the  General  Arnold's 
rigging  while  the  American  gunners  directed  their 
shot  at  the  enemv's  hull.     The  result  was  that,  while 


the  brig's  sails  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  scarcely  one 
of  her  crew  had  been  injured  while  the  Englishmen 
sufl:"ered  heavily  in  killed  or  wounded — their  first 
lieutenant  and  seventeen  men  being  among  the 
former. 

When  the  Gregson  gained  port,  her  commander 
reported  that  he  had  had  a  battle  with  "A  rebel 
frigate  of  thirty-two  guns  and  beat  her  off."  Truly, 
this  was  an  unbiased  compliment  to  the  American 
gunners  if  they  handled  their  twenty  6-pounders  so 
eft'ectively  as  to  induce  the  British  commander  to 
honestly  believe  that  he  was  fighting  a  frigate  of 
thirty-two  guns. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  on  the  day  the  General 
Arnold  was  engaging  the  Gregson  oft'  the  Western 
Islands,  the  French  privateer  Monsieur  (one  of 
John  Paul  Jones'  squadron  when  he  made  his  most 
famous  cruise  around  Great  Britain),  fought  and 
captured  the  Scotch  privateer  Leveller  off  the  har- 
bor of  Cork,  Ireland.  Thus,  substantially,  two  blows 
were  struck  against  British  sea  forces,  at  widely 
distant  points  on  the  Atlantic,  on  the  same  day. 

In  hopes  that  the  Gregson  would  come  out  to  re- 
new the  battle,  Brown  hovered  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Michael's  some  time  but  in  vain.  The  commander  of 
the  Liverpool  privateer  was  too  busy  recuperating. 

Having  repaired  the  injtu'ies  to  his  vessel,  Brown 
resumed  his  course  across  the  Atlantic  and  on  April 
4th  captured  the  English  merchant  ship  William, 
John  Gregory,  master,  from  Gibraltar  for  New 
York.  A  few  men  under  the  orders  of  Prize- 
master  Samuel  Robinson  were  placed  in  charge  of 
the  WiUiaui  and  the  General  Arnold  resumed  her 
course.  The  Williuni,  in  due  time,  arrived  safely 
in  an  American  port. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
REDEEMING    A    TRAITOR'S    NAME. 

Arriving  at  Coruna,  Spain,  Captain  Brown  gave 
the  General  Arnold  a  thorough  overhauling.  Sail- 
ing again  he  had  left  this  port  only  a  few  days  when, 
at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  20th,  while 
off  Cape  Finisterre,  he  descried  a  sail  slowly  de- 
veloping above  the  horizon. 

In  an  instant,  all  was  attention  and  interest  aboard 
the  war  brig  "as  she  pricked  up  her  ears  and  pre- 
pared to  crawl  stealthily  upon  the  prey."  Appar- 
ently, the  stranger  had  been  as  keen-eyed  as  the 
Yankee,  for,  scarcely  had  Brown  changed  his  course 
so  as  to  approach  the  newcomer,  when  the  latter 
was  observed  altering  her  upper  sails  so  as  to  shape 
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her  course  in  the  direction  of  the  General  Arnold. 
It  required  only  a  glance  to  show  that  the  stranger 
was  anxious  to  meet  the  American  vessel. 

A  Spectacular  Sea  Fight   Off   Cape  Finisterre. 

In  the  light  breeze  that  served  at  the  time  it  was 
fully  an  hour  before  the  two  vessels  were  near 
enough  to  make  out  their  characteristics,  when  it 
was  mutually  discovered  that  each  was  well  armed 
and  desirous  of  a  fight. 

Meantime,  however,  the  lookout  at  the  General 
Arnold's  masthead  had  reported  another  sail. 
Scarcely  did  this  news  reach  deck  when  the  lookout 
reported  still  another  stranger  poking  her  mast- 
heads above  the  horizon.  By  the  time  Brown  had 
begun  ascending  the  shrouds  with  his  spyglass,  so 
as  to  get  a  better  view  of  his  "visitors,"  the  lookout 
reported  another  and  then  a  fifth,  then  a  sixth  and 
seventh  sail.  In  short,  the  reports  then  came  so 
"thick  and  fast"  that  counting  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Without  doubt  it  was  a  great  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, escorted  by  war  craft,  and  prudence  de- 
manded that  the  Americans  delay  awhile  before 
closing  on  the  sail  first  discovered. 

On  and  on  came  the  seemingly  endless  procession 
of  sails,  sweeping  majestically  across  the  horizon 
and  gradually  nearing  the  General  Arnold  until, 
finally.  Brown  found  himself  in  the  imposing  pres- 
ence of  a  fleet  of  sixty-eight  merchantmen  convoyed 
by  eight  ships-of-the-line  and  several  frigates. 
"Are  they  enemies  or  friends  ?"  was  the  question 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  aboard  the  General 
Arnold,  for  no  colors  had  as  yet  been  displayed  and 
the  vessels  were  too  far  ofif  to  determine  national 
characteristics.  Without  doubt.  Captain  Brown 
found  it  a  "Time  to  try  men's  souls."  Before  him 
was  an  opportunity  to  achieve  immortal  fame  or  to 
slink  away  into  inglorious  oblivion.  He  chose  the 
former. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  incidents  that 
rapidly  followed,  it  will  be  stated  that  the  sail  first 
discovered  by  the  General  Arnold's  lookout  was 
the  Liverpool  privateer  Nanny,  Captain  Thomas 
Beynon,  laden  with  coal  for  Oporto.  She  was  armed 
with  sixteen  6-  and  9-pounders  and  had  a  crew  of 
fifty-seven  men. 

Of  course,  all  this  was  then  unknown  to  Captain 
Brown.  All  that  he  could  determine  was  that  the 
stranger  was  heavily  armed  and  was  hovering  on 
the  outskirt  of  the  great  fleet  in  hopes  of  cutting 
out  a  merchantman,  if  the  fleet  was  French,  or,  if 
it  was  English,  the  Nanny  was  sailing  in  its  com- 
pany as  a  scouting  vessel.     Until  the  nationality  of 


the  armada  was  determined.  Brown  was  placed  in 
a  perplexing  situation. 

A   Sea   Duel  in  a   Maritime  Amphitheater. 

From  the  eagerness  the  Nanny  displayed  in  clos- 
ing on  the  General  Arnold,  the  Americans  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  fleet  was  English  and  that 
she  was  part  of  it.  Down  came  the  Nanny  in  gal- 
lant style,  with  every  sail,  capable  of  holding  the 
failing  breeze,  set,  her  guns  loaded  and  run  out  of 
their  ports,  and  her  men  at  their  battle  stations. 
Meantime  the  great  fleet  had  been  gradually  edging 
nearer  and  nearer  until,  finally,  the  convoying  war 
ships  and  the  merchantmen,  with  their  bulwarks 
topped  with  thousands  of  men  and  their  shrouds 
filled  with  officers  and  marines  eager  to  witness  a 
sea  battle,  formed  a  marine  amphitheater  in  "plain 
view"  of  the  combatants. 

Brown  realized  that  he  must  fight  quickly  and  to 
the  bitter  end.  He  noted  that  the  wind  was  dying 
out  so  that,  in  all  probability,  there  could  be  no  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  spectators,  whether  they 
were  friends  or  foes.  By  the  time  the  General 
Arnold  and  Nanny  had  closed,  there  scarcely  was 
enough  breeze  to  govern  craft,  which  left  the  ves- 
sels of  the  great  fleet,  rolling  sluggishly  on  the  gently 
heaving  bosom  of  the  ocean,  just  beyond  gunshot. 

Brown  and  Beynon  held  their  fire  until  within  the 
closest  range  when  they  delivered  their  broadsides 
almost  simultaneously.  British  confidence  in  "de- 
feating anything  afloat"  was  again  demonstrated  in 
this  action  for  the  Nanny's  gunners  aimed  high,  with 
a  view  to  crippling  the  General  Arnold's  sails  so 
as  to  prevent  her  escape  (a  point  which  Brown 
(juickly  noted  as  further  evidence  that  the  fleet  was 
English),  while  the  Americans,  although  devoting 
some  attention  to  their  adversary's  rigging,  fired 
mostly,  into  the  Nanny's  hull  with  a  view  to  sinking 
her  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  a  result  of  these 
tactics.  Brown,  after  the  action  had  lasted  about  an 
hour,  found  his  foreyard  shot  away  and  lying  on 
the  forecastle,  a  large  piece  out  of  his  mainmast, 
and  his  sails  and  rigging  seriously  injured,  while 
the  Nanny  was  seen  to  be  in  a  sinking  condition. 

Heroic  Fight  Made  by  the  "Nanny." 

The  Nanny  made  a  heroic  fight  but  she  was  out- 
classed by  the  General  Airnold's  gunnery.  In  his 
official  report  to  the  owners  of  the  privateer,  dated 
at  Cadiz,  June  2,  1779,  Beynon  gives  a  manly  ac- 
count of  the  battle,  besides  some  details  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Yankees  used  "firepots"  or  earthen 
jars  filled  with  combustible  which,  on  being  dropped 
on  the  enemv's  deck,  would  set  fire  to  woodwork. 
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Beynoii  reported:  "On  the  20th  of  May,  when 
off  Cape  Finisterre,  we  saw  a  ship  in  pursuit  of  us 
and,  being  resolved  to  know  the  weight  of  her  metal 
before  I  gave  up  your  property,  I  prepared  to  make 
the  best  defense  I  could. 

"Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  [A.  M.]  he  came 
alongside  with  American  colors  and  three  firepots 
out — one  at  each  end  of  his  fore  yardarms  and  one 
at  his  jibboom  end.  He  hailed  me  and  told  me  to 
haul  down  my  colors.  I  told  him  to  begin  and  blaze 
away,  for  I  was  determined  to  know  his  force 
before  I  gave  up  to  hiiu. 

"The  battle  began  and  lasted  two  hours,  our 
ships  being  close  together,  having  only  room  enough 
to  keep  clear  of  each  other.  Our  guns  told  well  on 
both  sides  and  we  were  soon  left  destitute  of  rig- 
ging and  sails.  As  I  engaged  under  topsails  and 
jib,  we  were  soon  shattered  below  and  aloft. 

"I  got  the  Nanny  before  the  wind  and  fought  an 
hour  that  way,  one  pump  going  till  we  had  seven 
feet  of  water  in  the  hold.  I  thought  it  time  to  give 
up  the  battle  as  our  ship  was  a  long  time  in  recov- 
ering her  sallies  [rolling]  and  began  to  be  water- 
logged. We  w'ere  so  close  that  I  told  him  I  had 
struck  and  then  hauled  down  my  colors. 

"The  privateer  [General  Arnold]  was  in  a  shat- 
tered condition.  Her  foreyard  was  shot  away  and 
lying  on  the  forecastle ;  a  piece  was  out  of  her  main- 
mast so  that  he  could  make  no  sail  until  it  was 
fished.  All  her  running  rigging  was  entirely  gone 
and  a  great  part  of  her  shrouds  and  backstays. 
None  of  her  sails  escaped  injury  except  his  main- 
sail. By  the  time  we  were  out  of  the  Nanny,  the 
water  was  up  to  her  lower  deck. 

"When  Captain  Brown  heard  of  the  small  number 
of  men  I  had,  he  asked  me  what  I  riieant  by  engag- 
ing him  so  long.  I  told  him  I  was  then  his  pris- 
oner and  hoped  he  would  not  call  me  to  account 
for  what  I  had  done  before  I  hauled  down  my  colors. 
He  said  that  he  approved  of  all  that  I  had  done  and 
treated  my  officers  and  myself  like  gentlemen,  and 
my  people  as  his  own. 

"I  had  only  two  men  wounded,  and  they  with 
splinters.  The  cook,  I  believe,  was  drowned  as  he 
never  came  on  board  the  privateer  [General 
Arnold].  Nothing  was  saved  but  the  ensign  and 
that  was  full  of  holes.  .  .  .  The  privateer  [Gen- 
eral Arnold]  had  six  men  wounded  and  is  the  same 
that  fought  the  Grcgson  of  Liverpool."  The  Nanny 
sank  soon  after  surrendering. 

While  the  General  Arnold  and  Nanny  were  en- 
gaged in  their  tooth-and-nail  struggle,  three  frig- 
ates were  observed  putting  out  from  the  great  fleet 
and  by  availing  themselves  of  fitful  gusts  of  breezes 


that  occasionally  rippled  the  satin-like  surface  of 
the  ocean  swells,"  gradually  made  their  way  toward 
the  combatants.  Fearing  that  they  might  be  Eng- 
lish, Captain  Brown,  after  the  surrender  of  the 
Nanny,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  place  his 
crippled  brig  in  condition  to  make  sail. 

All  that  afternoon  the  frigates,  slowly  but  surely, 
crept  up  on  the  disabled  General  Arnold  while  the 
Americans  made  frantic  efforts  to  hasten  temporary 
repairs.  But  fate  seemed  to  be  against  them  for, 
liy  sundown,  a  fresh  breeze  enabled  the  frigates  to 
sweep  grandly  down  on  the  shattered  brig.  When 
within  hailing  distance  they  broke  out  French  colors 
and  announced  that  they  were  from  the  outward 
bound  French  fleet.  After  extending  effusive  con- 
gratulations to  Captain  Brown  for  his  brilliant  vic- 
tory, the  commanders  of  the  frigates  returned  to 
their  places  in  the  convoy. 

Having  repaired  damages  the  best  he  could, 
Brown  got  under  sail  again  in  an  effort  to  reach  a 
friendly  port.  .\  week  later  he  fell  in  with  a  Span- 
ish brig  bound  for  Cadiz  ajid  very  kindly  placed 
Beynon  and  two  other  prisoners  aboard  it  so  they 
could  report  the  loss  of  the  Nanny  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  to  her  owners. 

Ten  days  after  her  dramatic  action  with  the 
N^anny,  the  General  Arnold  captured  the  English 
merchantman  George,  Captain  Willicat,  from  New- 
foundland bound  for  Oporto.  A  prize  crew  under 
the  command  of  Ignatius  Webber  was  placed  in 
charge  with  orders  to  make  Coruna  but,  before 
reaching  that  port,  the  George  was  recaptured  by 
three  English  cutters  and  was  carried  into  Oporto. 

Captain  Brown  Braves  Hanging. 

On  June  2d,  the  General  Arnold  herself  was  cap- 
tured by  the  English  50-gun  ship  Experiment,  Cap- 
tain Sir  James  Wallace.  When  Brown  gained  the 
Experiment's  deck,  Sir  James  asked  if  he  was  the 
"Captain  of  that  rebel  ship?"     Brown  replied: 

"I  was  very  lately  but  now  you  are,"  and  prof- 
fered his  sword  in  surrender.  Wallace  declined 
to  receive  the  weapon  saying: 

"I  never  take  a  sword  from  a  brave  man." 

Sir  James  had  been  in  command  of  the  British 
naval  forces  oft'  Newport  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Revolution  and  entertained  the  highest  respect  for 
the  Americans  as  sea  fighters.  It  was  he  who  drove 
ashore,  the  32-gun  frigate  Raleigh,  Captain  John 
Barry,  after  a  prolonged  chase  in  which  Barry  had 
displayed  extraordinary  seamanship  and  heroism. 

Sir  James  took  Brown  into  his  private  cabin 
where  the  other  officers  of   the  Experiment  were 


assembled.  In  the  general  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed, Sir  James  proposed  the  toast: 

"His  Majesty,  King  George  the  Third." 

However  distasteful  it  was  to  the  gallant  Brown, 
he  drank  to  the  toast  without  comment.  Thinking, 
from  his  silence  that  Brown  acquiesced  in  the  senti- 
ment. Sir  James  called  on  the  Yankee  skipper  for 
a  return  toast.  Rising  with  much  dignity  and  un- 
mindful of  his  position  as  a  prisoner  aboard  an 
enemy's  powerful  war  ship,  Brown  proposed: 

"His  Excellency,  General  George  Washington, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces." 

Sir  James  suddenly  lowered  the  glass  that  he  had 
raised  to  his  lips  and,  turning  fiercely  upon  his  pris- 
oner, exclaimed : 

"Do  you  mean  to  insult  me,  sir,  in  my  own  ship, 
Ijy  proposing  the  name  of  that  arch  rebel?" 

"No,'  replied  Brown  calmly.  "If  there  was  any 
msult,  it  was  in  your  giving  as  a  toast  'George  the 
Third'  who,  however,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  drink  to, 
although  vou  must  have  known  it  could  not  be  agree- 
able to  me  who,  at  this  moment,  am  a  guest,  although 
a  prisoner." 

Sir  Tames,  like  the  honorable  man  he  was,  per- 
received  that,  if  there  had  been  a  breach  of  etiquette. 


he  had   led   the   way.      Suppressing   his   anger,   he 
drank  to  that  "arch  rebel"  Washington. 

Had  Brown  been  promptly  hanged  at  the  yard- 
arm  of  the  Experiment  for  his  insult  to  the  king, 
the  Admiralty,  undoubtedly,  would  have  indorsed 
the  execution  as  having  been  eminently  appropriate. 

The  General  Arnold  was  escorted  by  the  Experi- 
ment to  Savannah  where  Brown  was  transferred  to 
a  British  prison  ship.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
released  through  an  exchange  of  prisoners  and  ulti- 
mately returned  to  Newburyport.  He  records :  "I 
arrived  home  after  fourteen  months,  like  the 
Frenchman  at  St.  Eustatius :  without  money  or 
goods ;  only  one  poor  heart — and  that,  too,  was 
broke." 

Captain  Brown  returned  to  his  Massachusetts 
home  al)0ut  the  time  Benedict  Arnold  made  his 
treasonable  overtures  to  the  British.  Is  it  possible 
that  public  feeling  in  America  was  so  bitter  against  * 
the  traitor  as  to  cause  the  omission  of  any  men- 
tion in  official  records  of  the  brilliant  career  of  the 
gallant  craft  named  after  him?  Certain  it  is  that 
for  more  than  a  century  the  great  American  people 
have  generally  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  highly 
creditable  exploits  of  the  war  brig  General  Arnold 
and  her  modest  commander. 
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